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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Gertrude V. Whitney 
. PASSING of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney is a sad blow 


to the entire field of contemporary American art. Her 
kind is hard to find. 

Mrs. Whitney was a fine artist in her own right, one who 
overcame the handicap of wealth by hard work and assiduous 
study to reach the distinction of professional acceptance by 
other creative sculptors. And yet it was not that phase of her 
career that returned the richest dividends to the world. It 
will be as an unselfish and intelligent patron of living Amer- 
ican art that her name will be written largest in the history 
of our times, After all, there are 20,000 artists, but the real 
art patrons are pitifully few—and their ranks are thinner 
now than at any time in the past fifty years. Wealth is 
power, and the tragedy of it is that so little is administered 
wisely. Too often the art conscious wealthy become the sub- 

| sidizers of smooth talkers out for personal gain. Mrs. Whit- 
ney, known for her strong character and generous heart, did 
her own thinking. 
Mrs. Whitney was always sympathetic with the struggles 
of the worthy beginner, outlet for which dates from 1914 
when she opened her Studio Club to assist young artists of 
| progressive leanings. Later, in 1931 at the beginning of the 
Great Depression, she established the Whitney Museum at 
10 West 8th Street with the purpose of encouraging American 
art through exhibition and purchase. At that time she again 
revealed her inherent wisdom by appointing forthright, lib- 
| eral Juliana Force as director and then gave her full re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of her dream museum. 
_ That Mrs. Force was ideally suited for the position is proved 
' by the record, and the Whitney Museum, far from being a 
chi-chi parlor for scented dilettantes, is today the most potent 
factor in the encouragement of a progressive native art ex- 
| pression in the country. 
During the long period of her professional career, Mrs. 
Whitney executed numerous important commissions, among 
them the Aztec Fountain in the Pan-American Building in 
Washington, the Titanic Memorial also in Washington, the 
Columbus Memorial at Palos, Spain, the El Dorado Fountain 
_ in San Francisco, the memorial statue of Buffalo Bill in 

Wyoming, the Peter Stuyvesant statue in New York, and the 
' St. Nazaire Memorial in France, commemorating the landing 
| of American troops in the first World War. 

And yet, with the returns all in, The Whitney Museum of 
American Art remains her greatest monument. 


Broken Boundaries 


|" MAY have been a case of Mohammed going to the moun- 
tain, or vice versa, but it has happened; commercial art 
has entered the august portals of the Metropolitan Museum, 
the occasion being the exhibition annually staged by the 
Art Directors Club. 
It was a long time coming, but this exhibition by artists 
trained to meet a dead-line and forget temperament is legiti- 
| mately in key with the times, for the point of demarkation 
between fine and commercial art has been to a great extent 
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eliminated during the past decade. As the job of making a 
living became tougher, we saw fine artists accepting com- 
missions to work for De Beers Diamonds, Beechnut, Dole 
Pineapple, American Tobacco and the Saturday Evening 
Post—and at the same time those painters commonly called 
commercial were seen more and more frequently among the 
exhibitors in the leading national fine art shows. The tide of 
change was rapidly breaking a boundary. 

Maybe it is heresy and none too tender treading on nu- 
merous toes, but the truth is that many of the artists who 
draw lush checks from advertising agencies are more talented 
than many who publicly display their fumbling brushwork 
on 57th Street. Take gifted men like Stevan Dohanos, Floyd 
Davis, and Robert Riggs. In what category would you list 
them? I asked one of them once and he answered, “Oh, hell! 
I’m an illustrator, but good.” 

The point is that in recent years commercial art has been 
elevated to such a position that the fine artists have to extend 
themselves to retain their adjective. 

The chief difference beween commercial and fine art may 
be best likened to that between journalism and creative writ- 
ing, and by the same measure it is a fact that much of the 
best literature in America today is being turned out by 
writers who once pounded a beat or a typewriter for some 
devil of an editor. 


For the Cause 

S EXPECTED, the patriotic impulse is already in full 

flower in the art world, for the artist has always been 
most ardently generous when confronted with a cause. He is 
usually the first to perceive a “call” and the first to respond. 
And Democracy today is the greatest of all possible causes. 
The artist is fully cognizant of the importance of the present 
War of Survival, for he knows that to him freedom is the 
very breath of his creative existence. Defeat of democracy 
would be the end, fatal in the doom of its finality. So, they 
didn’t have to coax the artist to lay it on the line when 
totalitarianism dealt the cards. 

This fortnight in New York there are at least ten art 
exhibitions linked to some phase of the war effort. To single 
out just a few examples, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Japanese-born 
painter, is holding a retrospective exhibition at the Downtown 
Gallery for the benefit of Chinese victims of the so-called 
Rising Sun, while at the Knoedler Galleries thousands of 
artists and art lovers are paying to see Flemish Primitives 
for the benefit of Belgian seamen sailing for the United 
Nations. 

Perhaps the most practical of all these benefit shows is 
the one at the Andre Seligmann Galleries. Here 77 paintings 
and sculptures have been placed on exhibition as gifts from 
contemporary American artists, to be sold for the benefit of 
Russian War Relief at prices far below the market quotation. 
This exhibition offers a chance to help a fighting ally and at 
the same time buy a bargain in art. Whether or not we 
approve of the Soviet system of government (and essentially 
it is none of our business), we realize that the Russian armies 
have saved our goose. 

The Museum of Modern Art is doing excellent work with 
its exhibition-sale of works of art for the benefit of artists 
who have left their studios to go into the armed forces. These 
are the artists who are making by far the greatest sacrifice, 
and they must not be forgotten by those who stay safely at 
home. 

All this activity indicates a healthy state of mind. The 
only danger is that these benefit shows will multiply and 
overlap to such an extent that the public will tire of them 
and long for just a plain art exhibition. Then it may be- 
come necessary to organize a central planning agency for 
war charities. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





In Defense of Boston 

Sir: “Because of banning of Life Maga- 
zine last month, Boston holds a unique 
position of prudish righteousness that 
must set on edge the teeth of her more 
intelligent citizens,” says Mr. Peyton Bos- 
well, Jr., in the April 15th issue of THE 
ART DIGEST. 

Contrary to this statement, I say that 
it was the more intelligent citizens of 
Boston who banned the smutty magazine 
off the newsstands. In the past year, 320 
girls were forced to leave high schools 
in this state because of pregnancy, figures 
given me by an employee at the state 
capitol. As long as our smutty magazines 
such as Life, Look, Pick, Click and others, 
as long as our window displays, our the- 
aters, yes, our women on the street, many 
of them, yes, as long as these will keep 
our youth sex conscious, they will think 
sex and indulge in sex. Some call this 
broadmindedness and good taste. These 
so-called “educated” minds have set up 
nude women, Venus, as their god, and 
expect all to worship her. 

Fortunately, we Christians, Christians 
at heart, still have a sense of decency, 
old-fashioned that it may be. Yes, call 
me old-fashioned, call me a prude if you 
will, but my hat goes off to the “less 
cultured” people of Boston. 


—JOSEPH Pockop, Minneapolis, Minn. 
It’s a Gift 
Sir: I have sent to Mary R. Keithby of 
Vernal, Utah, a one year’s subscription of 
Film Fun. 
—-FRANK Pers, Hollywood 


Bulliet 

Sir: Mr. Bulliet’s much heralded pessi- 
mism about Chicago art surely is “the 
most unkindest cut of all” in the bosom 
of expiring modernism. For the past few 
decades our young local painters have 
borne with patronizing equanimity the 
verdict of John Q. Public that the Chicago 
show stinks. They could laugh it off be- 
cause he didn’t understand art. However, 
when the great prophet of eccentricity 
and aberration adds his stab, the young 
moderns are surely entitled to sob in 
anguish “et tu Brute!” 

Mr. Bulliet knows, as do we all, that 
the best artists in Chicago, for the most 
part, no longer send to Institute shows, 
but exhibit in the Chicago Galleries, Pa- 
lette & Chisel Club, the All-Illinois, Hoos- 
ier Salon and Sanity in Art events. The 
Institute shows are therefore largely filled 
with the small fry and the W.P.A. 


—EVELYN Marie Stuart, Chicago. 


Blames 


Thank you, Mr. Blower 

Sir: Many. thanks for the unusually fine 
spread on the opening and debut exhibi- 
tion of the Swope Art Gallery. The Swope 
bequest will certainly put Terre Haute 
on the art map of this country. 

Judging by Director John Rogers Cox’s 
selections, the gallery is off to a flying 
start and indicates a brilliant future for 
both the gallery and its youthful leaders. 

Thanks again for the swell break. 

—Davip H. BLower, Los Angeles. 


The Digest in the Army 


Sm: We here in the camouflage divi- 
sion don’t have much time to paint, but 
we are doing a lot of thinking and talking 
about painting. We find THE ArT DIGEST 
very stimulating to our art gab fests. 

—PvtT. CHARLES E. BARNES 
Ft. Totten, N. Y. 
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Grapes: KUNIYOSHI (1928) 
Lent by Brooklyn Museum 


Cock Calling Dawn: KUNIYOSHI 
(1923). Lent by Columbus Gallery 





The Daily News: KUNTYOSHI (1935) 
Lent by Edward G. Robinson 


Kuniyoshi, Once of Japan, Holds Retrospective for China Relief 


THOSE who are permitting war fever 
to warp their sense of perspective 
should receive a healthy antidote when 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 20-year retrospective 
exhibition opens at the Downtown Gal- 
lery in New York. For this Japanese- 
born artist, who has figured so promi- 
nently in American art for the past two 
decades, offers the entire proceeds of 
his exhibition, comprising loans from 
museum and private collections, to 
United China Relief. A charge of $2 will 
be made at the special preview on Mon- 
day evening, May 4, and after that 
there will be a general admission fee 
of 25c. In addition, the artist is donat- 
ing a painting for which a drawing will 
be held at the close of the show. 

Kuniyoshi’s attitude toward the poli- 
cies of his native land is not new since 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. For years 
Kuniyoshi has been actively associated 
with the China Aid Council, giving his 
time and his pictures for the cause 
against the Axis. A March 28 article in 
The New Yorker captioned Telling To- 
kio ran in part: “At least one Japanese 
is doing his damnest to help us win the 
war—Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who is known 
to many as one of this country’s best 
artists. He has been an anti-Japan man 
ever since the first attack on China, 
and is now doing his bit as a writer of 
broadcasts for the office of Coordinator 
of Information, the American prona- 
ganda bureau. . . . Kuniyoshi aims at 
the artists and the intelligentsia, point- 
ing out that their militaristic govern- 
Ment prevents intellectual freedom.” 

So, for the benefit of oppressed China, 
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the public is given for the first time 
this opportunity to study the evolution 
of Kuniyoshi. The 21 paintings, com- 
prising characteristic examples of each 
year between 1921 and 1941, present a 
revealing autobiography, showing the 
artist’s first naive artistic efforts, the 
beginning of his unique style and finally 
the present sophisticated technique that 
is so definitely Kuniyoshi. Throughout, 
however, both his individuality and a 
distinct color treatment remain para- 
mount, from the 1921 Boy and Cow to 
the 1941 Girl with Accordion. The early 
canvases, such as Cock Calling Dawn, 
reveal a combination of folk art and 
Oriental fantasy, but the next few years 
show the painter’s interest along a more 
mature line, more in the American man- 
ner of thinking. 

As personal development progressed, 
the decorative flat tones of the Oriental 
gave way to sensitive modeling and a 


greater measure of three dimensional 


depth. Kuniyoshi began to desert line 
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for more rounded form, yet retaining 
his keen, often witty, observation of 
human activity. Color, while still on the 
subdued and intellectual side, increased 
in textural quality, achieving richer 
luminosity (see Grapes of 1928). All 
this evolution of a distinctive painter’s 
technique may be seen in the well se- 
lected and beautifully presented dis- 
play at the Downtown Gallery. Today 
Kuniyoshi’s work is intensely human 
and aesthetically fertile (see The Daily 
News of 1935). 

Kuniyoshi’s story is the story of a 
boy from a foreign land exposed to a 
new environment, to a new way of life. 
It is the story of the development of a 
fine talent enriched by the opportuni- 
ties in America—a story of art and life 
in a democracy. The young Yasuo ar- 
rived in this country as a boy 36 years 
ago. Moving from Los Angeles to New 
York in 1910, he followed his artistic 
inclinations by studying at the National 
Academy, the Art Students League and 
with Hamilton Easter Field. 

Recognition as an original artist came 
almost immediately after his debut at 
the Daniel Gallery. By 1921, as indicated 
by his painting in the Lewisohn collec- 
tion, his work was not only acclaimed 
by critics but also acquired by progres- 
sive collectors. The years since have 
seen Kuniyoshi receive several major 
awards, including first prize of $1,000 
in the American section at the Golden 
Gate Exposition in 1939 and a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. More than 20 mu- 
seums and many more private collec- 
tors are Kuniyoshi owners. 
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Old House by Creek: CHARLES BuRCHFIELD (Oil) 


Whitney Displays Some of Its Treasures 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY mingle intrigu- 
ingly in the Spring Survey exhibition 
of 100 important paintings from the 
Whitney Museum’s permanent collec- 
tion, on view at the 8th Street institu- 
tion until May 29. Not only does this 
display trace the development of our 
native school of painters as we gradu- 
ally threw off European domination, 
but it graphically points up the valu- 
able support the Whitney Museum has 
consistently given American art through 
the years our artists were working for 
independence. 

The earliest exhibits include a theat- 
rically posed portrait of Miss Mary 
Loring by William Morris Hunt, East- 
man Johnson’s likeness of William H. 
Vanderbilt, replete with auburn side- 
whiskers, and excellent examples by 
William H. Mount, Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Eakins and James Peale. Some 
products of the early 20th century hold 
up, such as William Glackens’ Parade, 
Washington Square, while others appear 
already dated, like Max Weber’s 1915 
Chinese Restaurant, which strongly re- 
flects the Armory Show. Even more pe- 
riodized are Kenneth Hayes Miller’s 
Shopper and Arnold Blanch’s Girl Day 
Dreaming. 

America’s progress is an obvious fac- 
tor throughout the show, from the ex- 
ploratory attempts of our leading paint- 
ers years ago to present examples of 
artistic maturity. Here, indeed, is seen 
the blossoming of a native school. High- 
lights of achievement in the Whitney 
survey are John Sloan’s familiar Back- 
yards, Greenwich Village with its black 
cat slinking across the snow, Bernard 
Karfiol’s luminous Hilda, the striking 
Floating Ice by George Bellows, a wax- 
en Nude by Isabel Bishop, Edward Hop- 
per’s deserted Sunday Morning with its 
experimental light effect, After the 
Show by Waldo Peirce, Spring by Hen- 
ry Mattson, the documentary Why Not 
Use the “El?” by Reginald Marsh, the 
large Charles Burchfield oil Old House 
by Creek, the strongly lighted still life 
The Sentinels by Alexander Brook, Mrs. 
Gamley by George Luks, Baptism in 
Kansas and The Flying Cadonas by 
John Steuart Curry, and Conversation 
by Henry E. Schnakenberg. 

‘- Summed up, the exhibition is hanging 
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evidence of the courageous role the 
Whitney Museum, under Juliana Force, 
has played in the story of living Amer- 
ican art—a record more important than 
any individual artist helped along the 
road to recognition. 


Gertrude V. Whitney 


RECENT DECADES have known many 
American collectors—men whose fabu- 
lous wealth permitted them to acquire 
treasures created by historical artists 
of the past. But exceedingly rare have 
been patrons whose wealth and artistic 
judgment enabled them to function in 
the manner of the Medici, contributing 
to the cultural flowering of their own 
period by recognizing contemporary, un- 
tried, unheralded talent and helping it 
to fruition. 

One such figure was Mrs. Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney. Her generosity, her 
taste, her faith in her fellow artists 
helped define and give form to an era. 
That era, with Mrs. Whitney’s death on 
April 18 in New York Hospital, moved 
into history. 

Mrs. Whitney was born in New York 


GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY 





in 1877 (she would have been 65 op 
April 19), the daughter of Corneliys 
and Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and the 
granddaughter of Commodore Corneliys 
Vanderbilt, who founded a fortune as 
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a railroad magnate. Mrs. Whitney, who T 
was educated privately and at Brearley Lev 
School, married Harry Payne Whitney,§ the 
sportsman and banker, at Newport, R§ ¥# 
I., in 1896. Shortly thereafter she turned and 
to art, studying first with Hendrik ¢§ % | 
Anderson and James E. Fraser, and Ja. 4 ¥™ 
ter at the Art Students League and in} ° 
Paris with Andrew O’Connor and Ay.§ ™ 
guste Rodin. Ne 

The concept of a very wealthy young = 
social figure turning seriously to a crea- ing 
tive career was, in those days, incred. me 
ible, and Mrs. Whitney had to face the chi 
double challenge of mastering sculp. nec 
ture and proving to an_ unbelieving I 
world that she was not a dilettante ip thi 
search of amusement. Proof began die 
emerging with the founding in 1907 of be 
her first studio in New York’s Green. ian 
wich Village. The following year she in 
won her first award, a prize in an Ar. ar 
chitectural League competition. In 1914 Te 
Mrs. Whitney founded her famous Stu-§ ¢, 
dio Club, which assisted unknown art- sic 
ists and brought their work before the we 
public. It was here that many of Amer-§ ». 
ica’s most famous contemporary artists 4, 
first won recognition and found the sup. 
port that enabled them to continue with V 
their careers. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe, 
Mrs. Whitney recruited a group of doc-§ 
tors and nurses and sailed for France| © 
where she established a hospital, known SI 
as American Ambulance Hospital E, at™ @ 
Neuilly, a work for which she was dec- 1 
orated by the French Government. D 

Mrs. Whitney’s war experiences later A 
crystalized into sculptural form, taking | 
shape as The Doughboy, In the Trench- th 
es, Gassed, and other memorial pieces. M 
Besides these, she executed important Cc 
commissions, among them the Aztec§ ,. 
Fountain at the Pan-American Building, of 
Washington; the Titanic Memorial, also of 


in Washington and El Dorado Fountain, 
San Francisco. 

The pioneering Studio Club closed 
down in 1928, largely because Mrs. 
Whitney had in mind a more ambitious 
project for fostering contemporary 
American art. Her idea came to light 
Nov. 18, 1931, when, with an impressive 
ceremony, the Whitney Museum first 
opened its doors. In the short space of 
ten years the museum has become one 
of the most important forces operating 
on the nation’s cultural front. It is the 
instrument through which Mrs. Whit 
ney, working with Mrs. Juliana Fore, 
the museum’s director, continued het 
work of quietly, unobtrusively helping 
native art to maturity. 

In recognition of her salient contt 
butions to her country, New York Unk 
versity, Tufts College and Russell Sage 
College conferred on her honorary @& 
grees. 

Mrs. Whitney entered New York Ho 
pital April 7, suffering from a heart alt 
ment. She died at 2:50 A.M., April B 
Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. & 
MacCulloch Miller and Mrs. Barklie Me 
Kee Henry; a sister, Countess 
Szechenyi, and a son, Major Cornelilé 
Vanderbilt Whitney, now on duty wif 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
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Double Vision of 


Pavel Tchelitchew 


TCHELITCHEW, appearing at the Julien 
Levy Galleries until May 18, permits 
the viewer to see only as much as he 
wants to. But if you look long enough 
and closely enough, magic things begin 
to happen. Like the childhood puzzles 
where you “find five faces in the tree,” 
these deceiving works turn into the 
most unexpected things. There is the 
New England landscape that turns into 
the prone and affectionate figures of 
man and woman, the blue hills outlin- 
ing the gentleman and fertile green 
meadows the lady. A tree discloses a 
child in each twig and leaf, and a Con- 
necticut winter becomes a tiger’s head. 

Under the head of “Metamorphoses,” 
this large selection of double-vision stu- 
dies by Tchelitchew shows the artist to 
be a sensitive draughtsman with Freud- 
jan ideas. What one sees here entangled 
in a mass of foliage and nerve centers 
are fantastic images that exist only in 
Tchelitchew’s dream existence. Gone are 
the big-footed matadors and other illu- 
sionary compositions, and in their place 
we find enchanted landscapes and such 
rewarding pieces as Blind Man’s Buff 
and The Green Head. 


Wins Peixotto Award 


Jenne Magafan of Wyoming is the 
winner of the first award voted by the 
Ernest Peixotto Memorial Committee. 
She was the unanimous choice of the 
jury among 21 contestants representing 
14 states. The prize amounted to $100 
and her entry was the mural Cow Boy 
Dance, now installed on the walls of the 
Anson Post Office in Texas. 

Jurors were Royal Cortissoz, critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, Hildreth 
Meire, Allyn Cox and J. Scott Williams. 
Cortissoz wrote in his art page that he 
was confident that the late Ernest Peix- 
otto would be pleased with the decision 
of the judges. 


The Green Head: PAveL TCHELITCHEW 
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En Lieu de Peur: Yves TANGUY 


Tanguy Who Speaks a Personal Language 


INFINITE VISTAS and the endless sands 
of time are the poetic concern of Yves 
Tanguy, who brings his canvases of soli- 
tude to the Matisse Galleries until May 
9. Too many of these vari-colored ob- 
jects on distant beaches tend to become 
monotonous, but viewed singly they pre- 


sent an illusion of limitless space that 
is both capitivating and appeasing—as 
in Le Diapason de Satin and En Lieu 
de Peur. 

Calling Tanguy the “Iconographer of 
Melancholy,” James Johnson Sweeney 
wrote in the last issue of View. “Tan- 
guy’s sensibility to tone, to linear rhy- 
thms and to space relations, is the sinew 
of his expression. But the consistent 
communication of a dream-mood and 
the fertility of reticent suggestion he 
achieves through forms purged of prac- 
tically every conventional symbol is 
Tanguy’s individuality. Ideagraphically, 
Tanguy employs a private or lost lan- 
guage. . . . The dream-character and 
melancholy note are products of his 
color-handling and the disposition of 
compositional elements.” 

These new canvases, according to 
Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune, 
are “bright and lyrical in feeling for 
the most part, though not without their 
somber mystery as well, and no two of 
them are alike. .. . Nature, one feels, is 
somewhere in the picture. But between 
inspiration and actualization his sub- 
ject matter undergoes a strange and 
curiously fascinating transformation.” 

Commented Margaret Breuning of the 
Journal-American: ‘While in a sense 
Tanguy’s pictures are all at the bottom 
of the canvas, the subtlety of light and 
color in the immensity of the sky seems 
to give a harmonious balance” that 
makes it possible “to forget about the 
symbolism and enjoy the beauty of col- 
or.” 
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Polyphonic Architecture: PAUL KLEE (1930) 


Klee Features New St. 


IN ITS LATEST group of purchases, the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis runs the 
aesthetic gamut from the hard realism 
of America’s 19th century to the ad- 
vanced modernism of Gaudier-Brzeska 
and Paul Klee. 

The Klee, a watercolor painted in 
1930 and titled Polyphonic Architecture, 
was acquired through the Nierendorf 
Gallery. As its name implies, the mu- 
seum states, “it is clearly an effort to 
render visually the interplays, balances 
and harmonies of a musical composition. 
The numerous varicolored rectangles in- 
to which the canvas is divided have 
much the same subtle tonal and spatial 
interrelationships as a musical or an 
architectural composition. The rows of 
Gothic tracery drawn in the center of 
the picture in a typically naive, linear 
style, emphasize the architectural motif 
with their tenuous hint of pictorial real- 
ity while the repetition of their similar 
forms suggests the regular cadence of 
musical notes.” 

The Gaudier-Brzeska is a charcoal 
drawing, titled The Imp. A study for a 
statue in the Tate Gallery, London, it 
is marked by severe simplification of 
planes and masses, all reflecting a strong 
influence of African sculpture. Another 
modern acquisition is Oskar Kokosch- 
ka’s Harbor of Marseilles, a broad pano- 
ramic view of a harbor painted with 
free, impressionistic strokes. “The col- 
or,” the museum report announces, “re- 
veals none of the scientific, prismatic 
method of the Impressionists. Rather, 
both color and brushwork have been viv- 
idly accentuated*to impart a sense of 
vitality and agitated chromatic bril- 
liance in which one senses the excite- 
ment and bustle of a busy harbor.” 


The St. Louis purchases swing to the 
side of realism with a bronze Self-Por- 
trait by Kaethe Kollwitz, famed German 
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Louis Acquisitions 


printmaker. It is one of a revealing ser- 
ies of self-portraits executed by the art- 
ist each year from 1891 to 1927. 

Out and out realism is the keynote of 
the two 19th century portraits depict- 
ing Sarah and William Parkinson, early 
Missouri settlers. Family tradition cred- 
its the canvases to George Caleb Bing- 
ham, but the museum believes that they 
“were more probably painted by some 
unknown itinerant artist about 100 
years ago.” They are straightforward, 
unpretentious in their realism, and are 
marked by a certain stiff naiveteé. 

= * * 


After the announcement of St. Louis’ 
purchase of Klee’s Polyphonic Architec- 
ture, reproduced above, Pvt. Raymond 
S. Jones, now stationed at Ft. Lewis, 
Washington, wrote Director Perry Rath- 
bone of the museum a letter. Below are 
reprinted two paragraphs of this sol- 
dier’s views of the purchase. 

“T take opportunity of the recent pur- 
chase of the Polyphonic Architecture by 
Klee to tell you that the people of St. 
Louis who are far-sighted enough to ap- 
preciate contemporary works of the arts 
are solidly behind your wise purchases 
in that field. St. Louis has long needed 
a man of your intelligence and aesthetic 
level to change its museum from an an- 
tique shop into a vital asset to the com- 
munity. 

“When our era comes to a close, I 
feel certain that Klee shall be recog- 
nized as the greatest spiritual painter 
of our times. The Polyphonic Architec- 
ture is one of the greatest expressions 
of this spirituality. Succeeding genera- 
tions shall thank you in undying appre- 
ciation of your purchase. This acquisi- 
tion marks a distinct departure from all 
previous policies of our art museum and 
I hope it is as fruitful in the future as 
in this case.” 


Gallatin Exhibits 


THERE IS precision and clarity to the 
non-objective paintings which A. E. Gal. 
latin is exhibiting, through May 9, a 
the Passedoit Gallery in New York. Jy 
addition, there are compositional imag. 
ination and an interesting interplay of 
color and texture. 

Gallatin has solved the knotty prob. 
lem of titling non-objective canvases by 
simply numbering his exhibits, thus 
avoiding the rather meaningless repeti- 
tion of the title, Composition, from the 
beginning of the catalogue to the end. 
Also, he avoids the greater evil of giy. 
ing his abstractions literary, subjective 
titles which intervene between artist 
and spectator. 

A typical example of Gallatin’s art is 
exhibit 11, a deft orchestration of rec. 
tangular shapes and color areas, with 
curves and diagonals for accents. De. 
ceptively simple in appearance, the 
work is subtly and sufficiently complex 
to build up compositional body and sat- 
isfy the spectator’s sense of rhythmic 
vision. 

Number 12 uses the grained surface 
of wood and a piece of corrugated card- 
board to add textural variety, as im- 
pasto and color are employed in the 
exhibit reproduced below. Clean design 
and controlled movement characterize 
exhibit number 2, in which oval-shaped 
forms float up and around a central 
vertical element. 

Largest work in the show is number 
4, in which black, brown, tan and blue 
areas are seen against a background 
tone of dark brick red; they not only 
create an interesting pattern, but also 
suggest movement and existence in 
space. 


Sgt. De Villbiss Killed 

Sergeant Jon J. de Villbiss, 24-year- 
old Bordentown (N. J.) artist, was 
killed recently in an Army plane crash 
in North Africa. Inducted into the Army 
a year ago, de Villbiss was formerly 
stationed at Ft. Belvoir, Va. He was 
well known in New Jersey for his ma- 
rine canvases. De Villbiss studied art 
at the Rochester Academy of Arts, Ro- 
chester, New York. 






An Abstraction by A. E. Gallatin 
On View at Passedoit Gallery 
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Negro Art Annual 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY down in Georgia 
is presenting its first annual exhibition 
of oils and watercolors by Negro art- 
ists (until May 10). Juried by Jean 
Charlot, Rufus E. Clement, Aaron Doug- 
las, Lewis P. Skidmore and Hale Wood- 
ruff, the show comprises 107 entries by 
artists from many parts of the country. 

Top prize, the $250 John Hope pur- 
chase award, went to William Carter 
of Chicago, for his Still Life. Frederick 
C. Flemister of Indianapolis took the 
$100 Atlanta University purchase prize 
with The Mourners, while the $75 At- 
lanta University award went to Edward 
L. Loper of Wilmington for his Twelfth 
St. Gardens. Top University purchase 
prize for watercolor ($50) went to Farm 
Boy by Charles H. Alston of New York; 
second watercolor prize ($25) went to 
Old House near Frederick, Va, by Lois 
M. Jones of Washington, D. C. 

In his catalogue foreword, Negro 
scholar Alain Locke wrote: “There is 
a peculiar timeliness and, as well, a spe- 
cial appropriateness to this first Nation- 
al Exhibit of the Work of Negro Art- 
ists at Atlanta University. In the first 
place, one of the ultimate goals of the 
whole art movement among Negroes 
has been to encourage a healthy and 
representative art of the people with 
its roots in its own native soil rather 
than a sophisticated studio art divorced 
from the racial feeling and interests 
of the people. Pivotal to that, of course, 
is the difficult but vitally important 
task of bringing the Negro artist and 
his art back to the Southland. Here, 
under good auspices and at a right sea- 
son, we have a transplanting which, we 
may be reasonably sure, will bring a 
healthy growth and bear rich fruit.” 


Dr. Henle Appointed 


Robert Tyler Davis, director of the 
Portland (Ore.) Art Museum, announces 
the appointment of Dr. Annemarie Henle 
as assistant director during the absence 
of Otto Wittmann, Jr., with the armed 
forces. 

Dr. Henle received her Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg University, and in 1933 came 
to America as an exchange student. 
She was a member of Professor Paul 
J. Sach’s museum class at Harvard and 
subsequently spent a year studying U.S. 
museums and private collections. ‘For 
two years she was on the staff of the 
Cornish School in Seattle, and in 1937 
became affiliated with the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries as their San Francisco manager. 
In 1940 Dr. Henle accomplished her 
greatest success by assembling the mag- 
nificent exhibition of Master Drawings 
at the Golden Gate Exposition. 


London Honors Lenin 


Indicative of today’s political realign- 
Ments was the recent unveiling in Lon- 
don of a concrete bust of Lenin, com- 
missioned by the Finsbury Borough 
Council. The sculpture, which was 
placed in Holford Square, across from 
the house in which Lenin lived in exile 
in 1903, was formally dedicated by So- 
viet Ambassador Ivan M. Maisky. 

As is customary, newspaper accounts 
of the affair gave all the details, except 
the name of the sculptor who created 
the central object of the ceremony. 
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Harmonica Player: JULIEN BINFORD 


Boston Museum Puts Living Art on Trial 


IN RECENT YEARS the Boston Museum, 
unlike the Whitney, gave little support 
to the art of today, but that mistaken 
policy was entirely changed last Octo- 
ber when the Gallery of Provisional 
Acquisitions was established and the 
museum became increasingly active on 
the contemporary art market. Purchases 
made in this category are hung provi- 
sionally in the museum’s special gallery, 
and after a trial period are either added 
permanently to the collection or are ex- 
changed for another work by the same 
artist. It is a sensible plan and one that 
would work well with the Metropolitan’s 
Hearn Collection. 

The latest group of contemporary 
works to begin their aesthetic trial in 
Boston comprises 18 oils and watercol- 
ors by artists from several sections and 
ranging in age from 28 (Edmund Lewan- 
dowski) to 73 (Charles Hopkinson). Per- 
haps the greatest difference of artistic 
approach is represented by two Negro 
subjects, one by Julien Binford, who 
lives and works in Virginia, the other 
by Robert Gwathmey, who left the South 


Cotton Pickers: RoBert GWATHMEY 





for Pittsburgh. Binford’s, called Har- 
monica Player, is on the lighter side, 
showing its colorful subject in ecstasy, 
while Gwathmey’s attenuated, nervous- 
ly brushed Cotton Pickers depicts a 
lanky sharecropper earning his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. 

Aaron Bohrod is represented bv a vivid 
gouache cityscape of his native Chicago, 
Oak Street Platform. Among the water- 
colors are Shower in Colorado, in which 
Adolf Dehn dramatizes the onrush of a 
sudden shower in an arid valley, and 
the vigorous, expressionistic study of 
the Maine coast by Maurice Sterne. Bos- 
ton Museum visitors may judge Adelaide 
de Groot by an oil, Outdoor Sculpture 
Exhibition, Philip Evergood by a social- 
comment subject called The Fat of the 
Land, Stephen Etnier by the clearlighted 
Railroad Cut and Rico Lebrun by The 
Slaughter House. 

The artistss:completing this major Bos- 
ton purchase are George Grosz, John 
Koch, Joseph Hirsch, William Zorach, 
A. F. Levinson, Gerry Peirce and Harold 
Sterner. How many will move on from 
“provisional” to permanent status only 
time will tell. In the meantime, the Bos- 
ton Museum is contributing materially 
to the support of contemporary Ameri- 
can art during a period of crisis and is 
giving its visitors a good opportunity 
to study the art of today along with that 
of yesterday. 


Rochester Buys a Hoyt 

Whitney F. Hoyt has entered the per- 
manent collection of the Rochester Me- 
morial Gallery, Rochester, N. Y., with 
a strikingly designed canvas, Aban- 
doned Railroad. Purchased through the 
Montross Gallery of New York City, the 
work depicts an old tank car and a 
dilapidated locomotive rusting peace- 
fully on a deserted siding. A marshy 
inlet frames the tracks and adds its 
desolate note to the foresaken mood. 


Good Neighbor Visitor 


At the invitation of the State Depart- 
ment, Arturo Lopez Rodezno, director 
of the School of Fine Arts in Tegucigal- 
pa, Honduras, will visit United States 
museums and art schools. 
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Sunday Evening: EDMUND YAGHJIAN 


Old Favorites Seen in Repeat Performance 


Familiar pictures from past shows 
and small representative examples by 
members of its “stable’’ may be seen 
at the Kraushaar Galleries until May 
16. From the du Bois show comes a small 
favorite Grotesques, showing white clad 
figures splashing in white foam; a multi- 
green landscape of Cape Cod is from 
the Samuel Brecher show, while the 
most recent show by Louis Bouche is 


remembered via Bowlmor Bowling. Oth- 
er interesting examples are the stooping 
ballet girl in Tying Her Shoe by Russell 
Cowles, Flowers with Checkered Back- 
ground by Richard Lahey, White Hat 
by Henry Schnakenberg, Porto Rican 
Market by Walt Dehner and the un- 
usual and attractively patterned snow 
scene called Sunday Evening by Ed- 
mund Yaghijian. 


Commercial Art Invades the Metropolitan 


LIKE the East and the West, it was 
generally assumed that commercial art 
and the Metropolitan Museum would 
never meet. But of late, many advertis- 
ing artists have been approaching fine 
art aesthetic standards, and increasing 
numbers of them are seen in museum 
and 57th Street exhibitions. On the oth- 
er hand, an increasing number of fine 
artists have disposed of their work to 
advertisers. 

This meeting of fine and commercial 
art is being dramatically culminated in 
New York, where, until May 4, the 22nd 
annual exhibition of the Art Directors’ 
Club is being held in the august galler- 
ies of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Sizing up the show, Time decided 
that “uniformed soldiers, tanks and 
bombers, rather than toothsome girlish 
smiles, will sell this year’s quota of 
cigarettes and soup to the U. S. public.” 
The biggest trend emerging, Time con- 
tinued, “is toward patriotism and so- 
briety.” Other trends discerned by 
Time’s reviewer: “The girl ad, which 
had lost both dignity and raiment in its 
evolution from the patrician ’20s to the 
leggy *40s, shows a sharp decline in 
popularity. Color photography, once 
thought to spell the doom of hand- 
painted illustration, runs neck and neck 
with its rival. The humorous cartoon 
ad, which reached a peak in the middle 
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30s, is on the way down. Use of paint- 
ings by well-known artists, a trend pop- 
ularized by Dole Pineapple and De Beers 
Diamonds [both through N. W. Ayer & 
Son], is running stronger than ever.” 

Prizewinners in the color illustration 
division were Bernard La Motte and 
Stevan Dohanos; in the black and white 
section, Stevan Dohanos, Robert Riggs 
and Melbourne Brindle; in colored pho- 
tography, Victor Keppler, H. I. Williams 
and Herman Wall; black and white pho- 
tography, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Eric 
Schall and Edward Steichen; continui- 
ties, Charles E. Bracker and Herbert 
D. Hayman; ornamental design, V. Bo- 
bri; posters, Jean Carlu and M. C. Ley- 
endecker; magazine cover, John Rawl- 
ings; magazine illustration, Miguel Cov- 
arrubias and Paul L. Rabut. 

Winners of the advertising design 
awards were Rollin C. Smith, George 
Krikorian, Lester Beall, Ralph Delli 
Bovi and Bill Jacobson. 


Four Artists at Studio Guild 


During April the Studio Guild of New 
York exhibited the oils, watercolors, 
drawings and prints of four artists: May 
C. Marshall, Estelle F. Levy, Maud Sar- 
gent and Beatrice Field. Among the ex- 
hibits were landscapes, marines, por- 
traits, still lifes and figure studies ex- 
emplifying the varied techniques. 


Fashion at the Met 


WorKING with some of the nation’s 
most prominent fashion designers, the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York has 
arranged a “Renaissance in Fashion 
1942” exhibition, the first comprehen. 
sive show of contemporary costumes 
and dress fabrics in its history. The 
display will remain on view through 
June, according to an announcement by 
William Church Osborn, the Metropoli- 
tan’s president. Many of the fabrics and 
designs in the show were based directly 
on items in the museum collections. 

“Because fashion, in all its phases is 
the second largest industry in the United 
States, the Metropolitan has always felt 
that its resources should be readily 
available to the industry,” said Mr, Os- 
born. “We have outstanding collections 
of costumes, textiles, and documentary 
material covering the great epochs of 
civilization for ‘the past five thousand 
years. The designers’ committee for 
“Renaissance in Fashion 1942,” which 
has been working with the Metropolitan 
since last June, has chosen paintings, 
sculpture, woodwork, metalwork, ce- 
ramics, glass and textiles from the Mu- 
seum’s collections illustrating the in- 
spiration for its contributions. 

Through this exhibition the Metropol- 
itan Museum will reénforce one of the 
purposes of its charter enacted in 1870: 
“to encourage the application of arts 
to manufacture and practical life.” 


Miller Scores Again 


Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times has been accused of writing 
“about nothing but Barse Miller.” But 
undaunted, he said “Here I go again,” 
after viewing Miller’s exhibition of wa- 
tercolors, on view last month at the 
Los Angeles Museum. “If a better one- 
man batch of watercolors turns up here 
this year it will be a miracle, or Miller 
will paint them,” he stated. 

Millier continued: “River Road is 
sheer idyllic poetry. Winter on the Riv- 
er is a tone poem to a gray day. River 
House is one of those rare moments of 
color which happen when light floods 
from an open door at night in a lonely 
place and there is an artist around 
ready to see and feel its sudden beauty. 
Barse Miller is always master of this 
watercolor medium. When, as in most 
of the pictures in this show, he uses 
it to paint places and record experi- 
ences which really move him, why then 
he has few peers in his profession.” 


Pennsylvania Prizes 


In the annual oil and sculpture exhi- 
bition of the Fellowship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, the $50 gold med- 
al award went to Harry Rosin for his 
sculpture, Reclining Nude. Honorable 
mentions were awarded to Bertha 
Kling’s The Innocent and to Elizabeth 
Pollock’s Giraffe. 

The $50 Post prize went to Faye 
Swengel’s oil, New Hope, Pa., and hon- 
orable mentions to Cora Purviance’s 
Picnic and Doris Kunzie’s The Porch. 
Oil jurors for the annual Elizabeth K. 
Coyne, Cyril Gardner, William Goodell, 
Henry McCarter and Mary T. Mason. 
Sculpture jurors were George H. Borst, 
Richard Duhme, Beatrice Fenton, Jane 
Ligget and Aurelius Renzetti. 
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Denby’s Multi-Talent 


Epwin H. Deny, nationally known 
architect, watercolorist and type de- 
signer, is exhibiting through May 9 
specimens of his multi-faceted art at 
the Studio Guild in New York. Anchor- 
ing the show are large war posters, not 
pictorial in nature, but given over to 
large, printed war messages by figures 
prominent in America’s past. 

The type is of Denby’s own design, 
spaced according to a mathematical sys- 
tem, also of Denby’s devising. Spacing 
and arrangement are expert, lending to 
each a dignity and degree of interest 
hard to achieve without recourse to 
graphic illustration. 

Between Denby’s war posters are wa- 
tercolors depicting famed architectural 
monuments of France, Italy, Spain, Sic- 
ily, Turkey and the Near East. Tech- 
nique varies from precise transcription 
of architectural elements to more freely 
handled, almost impressionistic records 
alive with mood and atmosphere. Mont- 
Saint-Michel, Turrets; Les Aliscamps, 
Arles; Roman Aqueduct, Segovia; The 
Green Mosque, Brussa; and The Holy 


| Sepulchre are some of the subjects cov- 


ered in this section. 


Waugh Gets New Post 


Sidney Waugh, nationally known New 
York sculptor, has been appointed head 
of the Rinehart School of Sculpture of 
the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, president of Pea- 


| body Institute, and Hans Schuler, di- 
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rector of the Maryland Institute, the 
two organizations which jointly conduct 
the Rinehart School. Waugh will take 


.up his duties at the beginning of the 


school’s next term, in October. 

Born in Amherst, Mass., in 1904, 
Waugh attended Amherst College and 
M. I. T., before studying at the Scuola 
delle Belle Arte in Rome and the Beaux 
Arts in Paris. He later returned to 


| Rome as a Fellow of the American 


Academy in Rome, having won the Rome 


prize awarded by the Rinehart School. 


Upon his return to America Waugh be- 
came a member of the National Acad- 
emy and the National Sculpture Society 
and completed important commissions 
on official buildings in Washington. 

Waugh has taught at the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design in New York and 
at the National Academy. At Rinehart 
he succeeds William M. Simpson, who 
resigned in February and who is, like 
Waugh, a former holder of a Rinehart 
Scholarship to the American Academy 
in Rome. 


Artists’ Color Standards 


The National Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce has issued 
a bulletin giving complete data on the 
prescribed standards for artists’ oil col- 
or. Dryers, drying rate, consistency, 
brushing quality, tinting strength, com- 
position, inerts and fillers, bodying 
agents, light fastness and other char- 
acteristics are discussed and tests for 
each are prescribed. 

The bulletin is invaluable for artists 
interested in the technical aspects of 
their craft. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. upon payment of 5c. 








IT MIGHT BE two exhibitions Paul 
Meltsner is holding at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries (until May 2). One deals with 
portraits of theatrical stars in which 
pertly painted lips and glamour on pa- 
rade seem to be the main assets, while 
the other part of the show is given over 
to canvases in which the “artist speaks.” 
Meltsner, who for the past few years 
has been specializing in portraits of 
stage people, makes this exhibition a 
benefit for the Stage Door Canteen for 
Service Men conducted by the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing Service, under the 
guidance of Gertrude Lawrence. 

The rather hard surfaces and beveled 
edges adapted by Meltsner lend them- 
selves well to the decorative quality of 
these studies of prominent performers, 
many of which have made previous ap- 
pearances. Among the more familiar 
are his interpretation of Carmen Miran- 
da with her fruit basket headgear, the 
seductive Gypsy Rose Lee and the well 
known study of Howard Lindsay and 


Soby Made Trustee 


James T. Soby, New York collector 
and art writer, has just been elected a 
trustee of the Museum of Modern Art. 
Stephen C. Clark, chairman of the mu- 
seum’s board of trustees made the an- 
nouncement. 

Since early this year Soby has been 
in charge of the Modern’s armed forces 
division, which is co-operating in every 
possible way with Army and Navy offi- 
cials. Soby is also chairman of the mu- 
seum’s acquisitions and advisory com- 
mittee and is a trustee of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn., 
where he was born, and the Institute 
of Modern Art in Boston. Soby is the 
author of three books: After Picasso, 
published in 1935; The Early Chirico, re- 
viewed in the Jan. 1, 1942 Dicest, and 
Salvador Dali, published by the Modern 
Museum earlier this season. 


The Return: PAUL MELTSNER 


Paul Meltsner Shows Two Sides of His Art 


Dorothy Stickney in Life with Father. 
Other celebrities portrayed are Zorina, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Lynn Fontaine, 
John Barrymore, Martha Graham and 
her group and the great Negro singer, 
Marian Anderson. 

When Meltsner isn’t painting head- 
liners, he is turning out less pretentious 
compositions of waifs and wayfarers, 
most poignant of these being The Re- 
turn and The Wanderer. Divided opin- 
ions, however, met this group of pic- 
tures. Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times decided that “the dim, drab in- 
determinate style to which, abruptly, 
he shifts in most of the remaining work 
seems flat and flavorless.” Emily Gen- 
auer of the World-Telegram took the 
opposite view, writing that these land- 
scapes and studies of refugee children 
are “done with tenderness and warmth, 
with a caressing, almost impressionis- 
tically directed brush, with restrained 
but rich color, and with subtle organi- 
zation of design.” 


Grants to Three Artists 


For the first time in their histories, 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters have collaborated in 
making their annual awards. This year 
the two organizations announced 10 
grants to non-member artists, writers 
and musicians totalling $10,000. 

Three artists this year will receive 
$1,000 grants: Donal Hord, California 
sculptor; Peggy Bacon, satirist and 
children’s book illustrator, and Cathal 
O’Toole, painter. 

The two-fold purpose of the grants, 
as explained by Stephen Vincent Benét, 
chairman of the committee, “is encour- 
agement of younger artists who have 
shown ability and to give practical rec- 
ognition to more established artists who 
are doing distinguished work for which 
the monetary reward is small.” 
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Anno Domini: PAuL BURLIN 


Paul Burlin Presents His Forceful Art 


SINCE his return from Paris ten years 
ago Paul Burlin has gone into a silence, 
fighting his way through a period he 
describes as “the most tortuous, the 
most searching,” of his life. Now that 
silence is broken and Burlin places 22 
expressionist pictures before the public 
in a well-hung exhibition at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery, New 
York, until May 11. Burlin’s inner tor- 
ture is best reflected perhaps in several 
canvases in which humans and animals 
are snarled together in protest against 
present chaos and the futility of being 
a worldly creature. 

A personal poetry and a barbed im- 
agination, as well as an unusual color 
range, marks Burlin’s work. The art- 
ist’s concern with human foibles is well 
expressed in Play in Three-Quarter 
Time and Anno Domini, the latter show- 
ing a combination of a medieval tourna- 
ment and a Long Island house party. 
On the ghastly side is Omen, while an 
ironical twist is perceived in the still 
life of women called Soft but Hard. 
Among the problematic canvases the 
decadent landscape Ghost Town holds 
attention. Other prominent examples 
are the contemporary essays entitled 
Soda Jerker, Woman at Sewing Ma- 
chine and New England Sheriff. 

Self-taught, volatile Burlin is not to 
be led by popular trends. In taking a 
stand against the regional school in 
American painting, Burlin says: “The 
artist can make no contribution by 
painting Main Street and sublimating 
the essences of the hick town. Art must 
give impetus to the imagination, not 
summarize local events. It may take 
its inspiration from externals and reali- 
ties, but the painter must evolve new 
forms to contain its symbols, and pro- 
ject them with a certain irrationality 
into the realm of plastic ideas. Only 
thus can he truly interpret the world 
he did not create.” 

While some liked Burlin’s art, Royal 
Cortissoz veteran critic of the Herald 
Tribune was not among them. Mr. Cor- 
tissoz would have been just as pleased 
had Burlin stayed away another ten 
years: “He paints a picture of a black 
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horse bearing fruits upon its back as it 
passes before a woman and he calls it 
Anno Domini, just why, I cannot make 
out. The truth is that, while Mr. Burlin 
is imaginative in his titles, there is an 
almost fantastic discrepancy between 
their supposedly poetic import and the 
pictures themselves, in which the veri- 
ties of form are curiously ignored, and 
the net result is one of violence and 
crudity, if not downright ugliness.” 


Sculptural Junk 


“WHERE,” asks Dorothy Grafly in the 
Philadelphia Record, “is the city that 
has not at some time for reasons per- 
sonal, pecuniary or political, either 
erected in bronze or accepted as gift an 
effigy of its leading merchant, its big 
industrialist, its political boss? 


“These men, important yesterday, 
served their purpose as a meal ticket 
for sculptors perhaps as forgotten today 
as the men they perpetuated.” The 
memory is ended but the statue lingers 
on. “There it stands or sits, pot-bellied, 
round-shouldered, or teetering off bal- 
ance, and useful only to the pigeons.” 


But on second thought Miss Grafly 
suggested a use not at all limited to 
pigeons. Why not, she asked Uncle 
Sam’s nephew, War Effort, in an open 
letter, why not melt these aesthetically 
valueless hulks for the scrap metal 
they contain? 

“When a building outlives its useful- 
ness,” she pointed out, “we say it’s ob- 
solete and tear it down. When a statue 
goes the same way we treat it like an 
orphan; try to find it a new home, and 
in the end succeed only in shifting the 
nuisance from one place to another.” 

The Record critic, herself the daugh- 
ter of one of America’s most famous 
sculptors, capped her suggestion of mak- 
ing bullets from outmoded, inferior, in- 
consequential sculptural adornments by 
citing several examples from Philadel- 
phia’s parks. Among them was a com- 
paratively recent work, Spanning the 
Continent, which is part of the Samuel 
Memorial. 





























Tschacbasov’s Sixth } TI 


A FORCEFUL IMPACT of color greets thi 




















visitor at the A. C. A. Gallery, where ee 
Tschacbasov is holding his sixth one ists 
man show in seven years (until May 2)8 cq 
A fast and almost furious painter, Tsch the 
acbasov expresses himself “at the top be 
of his voice” with clamoring colors and Act 
an unhesitant wielding of palette knife Am 
and brush. Born in Russia during the fou 
last year of the last century under Czar, A 
ist Imperialism, the artist still retains Brc 
the Russian spirit in his work—frolic. let! 
some play of color, a stoic simplicity§ wi 
and a combination of fantasy and na-§ jo} 
iveté. lia 
Stained glass tones mark the power-§ on 
ful canvas New Order in China. A happy§ ( 
combination of figure painting and af kn 
characteristic Tschacbasov landscape is§ aq 
developed in the lank Berry with her§ jy; 
equally lean cat. Other notable subjects pa 
are the iconic Lady with a Mirror and m: 
the satire Der Fuehrer (The Mosquito§ ap 
Who Dreamed He was a Bird). cis 
The critics gave Tschacbasov a varied 
reception. Carlyle Burrows of the Her-§ ra 
ald Tribune spoke of his bold independ-§ re 
ence and non-conformity, and decided§ pg; 
that “if Tschacbasov has a special vision§ 
of nature more strikingly apparent in} oj 
one aspect of his work than another, it} y 
is in his flower pieces.” The verdict of 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram{ ,, 
was that Tschacbasov just never took} y 
the time to learn to paint. Miss Gen-} ,, 
auer: “It wasn’t until 1930 that, as aj 
successful efficiency expert, he met his C 
first honest-to-goodness artist. He must : 
have figured that too much time had al- é 
ready been lost for him to begin to learn k 


to paint. So he painted without learn- 
ing. 

“In one or two canvases, like Women 
and Children, there is something which 
faintly suggests the design and the fig- 
ures of old Coptic textiles, but most of 
the work is sloppy, arbitrary to no emo- 
tional or aesthetic purpose I can divine, 
and generally depressing.” 
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Mother and Children: TSCHACBASOV 
Exhibited at A.C.A. Gallery 
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The Academy Elects 


Tue NATIONAL ACADEMY, at its last 
meeting, elected 25 architects and art- 
ists to its rolls. Of the newly chosen 
associate members, 12 are architects, 
the largest number of this category to 
be elected at any meeting since the 
Academy’s founding 116 years ago. 
Among the others are four painters, 
four sculptors and five printmakers. 

Architect members are: Archibald M. 
Brown, John W. Cross, Thomas H. El- 
lett, Eric Gugler, Edward S. Hewitt, 
William F. Lamb, Harrie T. Lindeberg, 
John G. Meem, William G. Perry, Wil- 
liam Platt, James K. Smith and Clar- 
ence C. Zantzinger. 

Graphic artist members: Hugh Botts, 
known for his etchings and aquatints; 
Adolf Dehn, also widely known as a sat- 
irist and watercolorist; Gordon Grant, 
painter and illustrator as well as print- 
maker; Victoria Huntley, mural painter 
and printmaker, and Doel Reed, a spe- 
cialist in aquatint. 

Newly elected painters: Ivan Le Lor- 
raine Albright, famed for his super- 
realistic oils and watercolors; Kenneth 
Bates, widely known painter; Hildreth 
Miere, president of the National Society 
of Mural Painters, and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, famous teacher. 

New sculptor members: Lu Duble, 
noted for her Haitian Negro studies; 
Harry P. Camden, who created two 
colossal groups for the Federal Building 
at the New York Fair; Margaret French 
Cresson, nationally known portraitist, 
and Ulysses Ricci, who executed the 
decorative sculpture on the Bowery 
Bank, New York. 

In addition six painters, two sculp- 
tors, one architect and one graphic art- 
ist were raised from associate to full 
academic membership. The painters are 
Peter Hurd (who became an associate 
in 1941), Antonio Martino (1938), Her- 
bert Meyer (1939), George Laurence 
Nelson (1929), Ross Moffett (1938) and 
Keith Shaw Williams (1939). The newly 
elected sculptor Academicians are Ed- 
mond Amateis and Bruce Moore. The 
graphic member is Armin Landeck and 
the architect is Charles D. Maginnis. 

Hobart Nichols, who succeeded the 
late Jonas Lie as president of the Acad- 
emy in 1939, was re-elected to that of- 
fice. With him as officers for the coming 
year will be John Taylor Arms, first 
vice-president; Paul Manship, second 
vice-president; Charles C. Curran, corre- 
sponding secretary; Georg Lober, assis- 
tant corresponding secretary; J. Scott 
Williams, recording secretary; F. Bal- 
lard Williams, treasurer; and Charles 
Keck, assistant treasurer. C. Paul Jen- 
newein and Henry R. Rittenberg were 
elected members of the council to serve 
with Ulric H. Ellerheusen, R. P. R. 
Neilson, Paul King and Andrew Winter. 


Van Loon Aids Dutch Refugees 


An exhibition of 52 original drawings 
by Hendrik Willem van Loon for the 
hew edition of In Praise of Folly, by 
Erasmus, will be held at Holland House, 
New York, through May 20. The draw- 
ings, presented by Walter J. Black, 
Publisher of The Classics Club, will be 
autographed by van Loon and sold for 
the benefit of refugees from the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 
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Shades of the Past! The above reproduction is from a photograph taken in 
1912 at Albig’s Pavilion on the Palisades at Fort Lee, New Jersey. It shows three 
famous American artists in a moment of relaxation, namely, Pop Hart (left), 
Walt Kuhn (center), and Gus Mager (right). At that time Albig’s Pavilion was 
the haunt of several young artists who have since achieved fame, among them our 
three boon companions who used to meet there almost every Saturday and Sunday. 
The photograph was sent to the Dicest by Mary Bradley, secretary of Artists of 
Today Gallery, Newark, with the reminiscent permission of owner Gus Mager. 


Penn State College Opens New Art Gallery 


At PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE a 
new museum called the Mineral Indus- 
tries Art Gallery was opened on March 
30, under the directorship Dean Edward 
Steidle, who for 12 years has encour- 
aged the state’s artists to depict the fun- 
damental steel, oil, gas, coal and ceramic 
industries which underlie the economic 
development of Pennsylvania. Nucleus 
of the collection consists of 150 paint- 
ings and prints by 86 artists, given to 
the college by faculty members, indus- 
trial organizations and alumni. Accord- 
ing to J. Burn Helme, professor of fine 
arts, each activity in the mineral indus- 
tries is covered, many by pictures of his- 
torical interest. 


Pennsylvania State College, first land 
grant college under the educational act 
of President Lincoln, has long been a 
vital factor in encouraging the wider 
development of the natural resources of 
the state, and at the same time has rec- 
ognized the accompanying importance of 
art (Henry Varnum Poor painted one of 
the finest murals in America there in 
1940). The present collection came into 
being shortly after Dean Steidle’s ap- 
pointment as dean in 1928. Before that 
he had been associated with the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and, as 
an enthusiastic gallery-visitor, he be- 
came aware of the fact that few artists 
were devoting their talents to the in- 
dustries on which Pennsylvania’s wealth 
rests. 


The gallery occupies the first floor of 
the central wing of the Mineral Indus- 
tries Building, a room 70 feet long by 
33 wide. Among the artists now repre- 


sented are Yarnall Abbott, Thomas J. 
Armour, Walter Baum, Richard Crist, 
Roy Hilton, M. H. Mawhinney, Louise 
Pershing, Christian J. Walter, Everett 
Warner, Jean Watson, Paul Wescott, 
Catherine M. Wright, Alan Thompson, 
Edmund Ashe, and Earl Crawford. 

Peter Blume’s famous, surrealist South 
of Scranton is not present. 


Heads Milwaukee Institute 


George Burton Cumming, assistant di- 
rector of the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Art Institute, suc- 
ceeding Alfred Pelikan. 

Mr. Cumming, who will assume his 
new duties June 1, has had a wide back- 
ground in both education and the fine 
arts despite his youthful 32 years. After 
graduating from Amherst in 1932, he 
spent the next 18 months abroad, alter- 
nately teaching at the Ecole du Rosey 
in Switzerland and studying the art col- 
lections in Western Europe and Eng- 
land. Later, from 1933 to 1938, he was 
a master at the South Kent School in 
Connecticut. In 1938 he entered the 
graduate school of fine arts at Harvard 
and spent the next two years studying 
both the history of art and the funda- 
mentals of museum administration. 

Since 1940 Mr. Cumming has been 
active at the Albany Institute, handling 
the educational end of the program and. 
cataloguing the diverse material in col- 
lections which date back to the found- 
ing of the Institute 150 years ago, in 
1792. At the same time he served on the 
art faculty of Union College. 
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Air Raid: VINCENT SPAGNA 


Vincent Spagna Exhibits His Strong Art 


VINCENT SPAGNA, exhibiting at the 
Midtown Galleries in New York until 
May 9, can take an oft-painted subject 
like a Gloucester dock and turn it into 
a highly individual work of art, or he 
can let his fantasy play and produce an 
indigo mood like the bathed-in-blue Re- 
hearsal and Bathers. Intensity of action 
is caught in the strong, simply-pat- 
terned Air Raid with its uplifted, dis- 
torted faces and in The Fire, showing 
tense spectators gazing at a conflagra- 
tion illuminating a city skyline. 

The flat decorative quality and chalk- 
like technique once usually associated 
with Spagna’s compositions are foregone 


Artists Rally to Cause 


NO MATTER what the cause, the na- 
tion’s artists are called on to help out. 
And they always do—handsomely. Be it 
Finnish relief or Russian relief, Chinese 
relief or British relief, the artists gladly 
make a contribution, although economic- 
ally they are perhaps the class least able 
to do so. Moreover, they espouse worthy 
causes which the Park Avenue mink 
coats, because of accents, lack of pres- 
tige and chi-chi, would not deign to no- 
tice. 

The country’s artists have merged be- 
hind the Russian War Relief organiza- 
tion and, to help its timely cause, have 
donated 67 paintings and 10 sculptures, 
the total proceeds of which will go into 
the relief fund. The works, on exhibition 
at the Andre Seligmann Gallery, New 
York, until May 9, bear the signatures 
of some of the country’s most prominent 
artists and are priced (by the artists 
themselves) at levels far below ordinary 
market values. 


There is a rich little still life by Max 
Weber, for instance, marked $250; a 
head by Alexander Brook, also $250; a 
Nicolai Cikovsky landscape, $150; a Jo- 
seph Hirsch landscape, also $150; a 
Henry Varnum Poor landscape, $250; a 
Henry Schnakenberg still life, $125; a 
lushly pigmented Sol Wilson landscape, 
$100, and a Georgia O’Keeffe, $237. 

Other prices are in scale. That the 
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in the serious study of Sally Hyde and 
the reflective Clown. A forlorn mood is 
captured in Bus Station, depicting a 
lonely landscape and lone figure height- 
ened by a row of bare gnarled trees. 
In sharp contrast is the twilight-toned 
Gloucester Dock and the brightly pat- 
terned Gloucester Fishing Boats. One 
of the top canvases is Boats, lent by the 
Addison Gallery and reproduced in the 
March 15 Dicest. Throughout the exhi- 
bition is ample evidence that Spagna 
is developing along individual lines as 
a painter of strength and creative de- 
sign. With him detail is essentialized 
to reinforce the over-all impression. 


of Russian Relief 


show will be a sell-out seems certain 
from the fact that six days before the 
exhibition’s opening, three works, a 
Gropper painting, a Sloan nude and a 
Zorach sculpture, had already found buy- 
ers. 

The range of exhibits is as catholic as 
the wide range of political complexions 
now heartily behind the Russian cause. 
There are on view works to meet every 
taste from the academic to the advanced 
modern. De Creeft, Manship, Laurent, 
Gross and Stirling Calder effectively 
demonstrate this in the sculpture sec- 
tion, as Robert Brackman, Louis Bouche, 
Rudolf Jacobi, Federico Castellon, Saul 
Schary, Maurice Becker, Harry Gottlieb, 
Moses Soyer, David Burliuk, Anton Re- 
fregier, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Peggy Bacon, 
Isabel Bishop, Jon Corbino, Adolf Dehn, 
Elizabeth Olds, Chuzo Tamotzu and a 
host of others emphasize this same va- 
riety in the painting, watercolor and 
pastel sections of the show. 


Dean Arnaud Honored 


Dean Leopold Arnaud of the Colum- 
bia University School of Architecture 
has been made Ware Professor of Archi- 
tecture. The Ware Chair, instituted in 
1929 to honor Professor Robert Ware, 
founder in 1881 of Columbia’s architec- 
ture school, was previously held by Wil- 
liam A. Boring, who retired in 1934. 


Re.: Originality 

R. D. TURNBULL, critic on the San 
Francisco Argonaut, came away from 
the De Young Memorial’s exhibition of 
drawings and frescoes by Peter Taka] 
and Carrado Cagli with arguments of 
“originality” vs. “imitation” whirling 
under his skull. Takal, young Rouman- 
ian-born protege of the Harper’s Ba. 
zaar’s Alexey Brodovitch, set off the de. 
bate. Possessed of “astounding vir. 
tuosity,” Takal is “confessedly imitative 
and derivative,” and Turnbull wondered 
why so gifted an artist had not evolved 
a personal idiom. 

His cogitations produced a provocative 
essay that is reprinted and paraphrased 
herewith. 

“I once heard a distinguished pro- 
fessor of philosophy,” Turnbull wrote, 
“argue the point that it was a mark of 
high artistic courage for a ‘disciple’ to 
imitate his chosen master with slavish 
fidelity, rather than to blunder about by 
himself achieving only a dubious mud- 
dled statement of his own limited ‘orig- 
inality.’ The best example of the truth 
of this argument would probably be the 
art of China, where so much exquisite 
work has been done on a frankly imita- 
tive foundation. But unfortunately we 
have an equally powerful argument as 
to its falsity in the vast masses of dull, 
dreary stupidity perpetrated for many 
years past in the ‘National Academies’ of 
England, France and America, and most 
other nations as well.” 

Although most of this country’s “real. 
ly living” art movements have stressed 
originality —even “originality at all 
costs’”—American art has never been 
“particularly original in the sense of dis- 
covering new and powerful esthetic lan- 
guages, and much of the more or less 
openly imitative work we have produced 
has been marked if at all by the docile 
lack of intelligent adaptation of the 
language we have borrowed to the reali- 
ties of American conditions. As a case 
in point, one has only to mention the 
desperate efforts some of our artists 
have made to portray the American 
mechanic in terms of Diego Rivera’s con- 
ception of the Mexican peon, as ex- 
emplified in so many recent ‘murals’! 

“Stated broadly, the problem more or 
less boils down to this. If an artist is 
going to be ‘imitative’, then his only hope 
of salvation is to be extremely intelli- 
gent and to be brilliantly clever in his 
technique, and if. he can also manage to 
be witty and a bit suave and ‘polished’ in 
his manner, then such work is often de- 
lightful and even educational. Whereas 
if he is merely a dull plodder with a 
heavy hand and a ponderously solemn 
manner, his work will be nothing but a 
monument of ineptitude and _ boring 
stupidity.” 






Glass Given to Albany 


The Albany Institute of History and 
Art, which has as its objective the col- 
lection, preservation and exhibition of 
the art and history of Upper Hudson 
New York State, announces the gift of 
a collection of historic glass numbering 
nearly 100 items. Donated by Miss 
Blanche M. Nolan, the collection had 
long been on view at the Institute as 4 
loan. 
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Pearson’s Axioms 


RatPH M. PEARSON, artist, writer and 
teacher, last month lectured before the 
convention of the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City. Below are para- 
graphs selected from his subject, “Axi- 
oms of Art Education.” Mr. Pearson: 


“The growth of interest in scientific 
knowledge during the past three or four 
centuries has been accompanied by a 
decline of interest in, and understanding 
of, emotional expressions of spirit into 
art. This has disrupted the normal bal- 
ance between the two fields. The crucial 
responsibility of art education today is 
to restore that normal balance. 


“Art in the modern and historical 
sense implies creation—the building of 
data taken from nature or any source 
into the personal or tribal expression 
of the artist. . 

. “All copying, from nature or any 
other source, is craft, not art. 

“Craft and technics must always be 
given secondary importance to creation 
and design. 

“Emotion, feeling, sensing must be 
the foundation of all creative art prac- 
tice and appreciation. Practice which 
is controlled by conscious mind will be 
automatically limited to what is con- 
sciously learned or known. It can en- 
tirely miss the world of sensory experi- 
ence from which the art experience 
springs. 

“Sensory experience is most easily 
developed when not complicated by sub- 
ject, the idea, or considerations of skill. 
Abstract painting or modelling, there- 
fore, are the logical start of all art edu- 
cation. They develop native powers 
which, under present conditions, are the 
least developed. Once these powers are 
functioning they can be applied to all 
types of objective expression. 

“Modern Art can be as academic as 
that of the Naturalistic School which 
is currently called Academic. This re- 
sults when an artist allows his expres- 
sion to berome frozen into formulas. 

“The effective expression of any sub- 
ject or idea demands order in the ar- 
rangement of the parts—an order meet- 
ing the needs of the expression and of 
the artist’s feeling for the rightness of 
the relationships. Such order, in mod- 
ern terminology, is called design. 

“Design serves a practical function 
when it increases the effectiveness of 
the expression of subject. When it plays 
harmonic chords of line, space, color, 
texture, dark-light, form and planes to 
be keenly enjoyed through the sense of 
sight (as similar organizations of sound 
are enjoyed in music through the sense 
of hearing) its function is aesthetic. 

“Teachers of art must be creative 
minded, must free themselves from all 
clichés of concept and practice, must 
develop a sensitive alertness to the 
qualities of things, both animate .and 
inanimate, in their environment, in- 
cluding the personalities of their stu- 
dents. They must be able to practice 
what they preach and inspire enthusi- 
asm through contagion with their own. 
A creative attitude of mind and a par- 
ticipating awareness of design are at 
least of equal importance with peda- 
gogical knowledge. Without the former, 
Pedagogical knowledge is barren in art 
teaching.” 
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Reverie: JOSEPH STELLA 


Stella Retrospective 


FROM BRIDGES to vegetables and back 
to bridges again is the retrospective 
route taken by Joseph Stella at the 
Knoedler Galleries, where his creations 
from 1918 to 1942 may be seen until 
May 16. Stella who might be called the 
artist of “The Brooklyn Bridge,” aided 
his reputation considerably with his 
colorful interpretations of that gigantic 
structure, the latest product being the 
1939 composition on view. 

The rest of Stella’s exhibition, which 
is far better edited than his last one, is 
devoted to still lifes of exotic content, 
a few New Jersey industrial scenes and 
the uncommon figure subjects, such as 
Profile With Veil and the Theda Bara- 
esque Reverie. Other interesting works 
are the bright green Spring in the Bronx 
and the Orientally designed The Palm. 

“Stella was one of the first in Amer- 
ica to be enfranchised by the modern 
permission to go abstract, and by en- 
franchised I mean really liberated,” 
writes Henry McBride in the catalogue. 
“He did not copy the formulas of for- 
eigners, aS so many of his associates had 
done, but evolved one for himself. His 
first rhapsody over the Brooklyn Bridge 
had the stamp of a definite personality 
and was charged with a deeply felt and 
somewhat occult poetry that was gen- 
erally recognized as native. As painting 
it was clear, unhesitating and decora- 
tive, and to this day no other American 
delver into the abstract has done bet- 
ter.” 


Metropolitan Elects 


The board of trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum held its annual meeting 
Feb. 16, at which time the outgoing 
trustees—Robert A. Lovett, Vanderbilt 
Webb and Thomas W. Lamont—were 
re-elected as trustees, class of 1949. 

The elections resulted in appoint- 
ment of the following to hold office dur- 
ing the coming year: president, William 
Church Osborn; vice-presidents, Elihu 
Root, Jr., and Stephen C. Clark; trea- 
surer, Devereux C. Josephs and secre- 
tary, G. L. Greenway. 


Kuhn’s Advice 


Watt Kuan, known nationally for his 
forthright paintings and his equally 
forthright ideas on life and art, is clos- 
ing a highly successful visit to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where, through April, a large 
group of his canvases was on exhibi- 
tion in the Columbus Gallery. Kuhn 
also conducted a three-week teaching 
session in the Columbus Art School 
and delivered several lectures, parts of 
which are quoted below. Mr. Kuhn: 


“The whole trouble with art in this 
country is that it is not Big Time. 
American artists accept cheap substi- 
tutes, the second rate, in place of the 
real thing... 


“Character is clarity. In other words, 
a person of character is one who is able 
to make clear decisions without getting 
lost in borderline byways.. . 

“A strong student will not seek finan- 
cial backing or underwriting; instead 
he will jump in and trust to his own 
power... 

“I became a teacher at 29, which was 
a sin—not for myself, but for the stu- 
dents. Forty is a good age... 

“Young artists put too high prices on 
their work. [Kuhn recommends a $10, 
$20 and $30 range for unknowns.] 

“Art is not treated as a legitimate 
profession in America. Business comes 
first and art is down the line. If a man 
has real ability he should be urged to 
exhibit in New York to see how he 
stacks up with nationally known art- 
ists. If the man’s work holds, then his 
community should get together and 
back him. Help should be given for 
merit alone and not for effort or sin- 
cerity. 

“Any painting is poetry in some form 
—that is why realism is a misunder- 
stood term. 

“A real good artist feels with the 
eyes. 

“Here is why some young artists go 
wrong: they are afraid of the great 
masters. 

“Don’t expect pictures to happen; they 
don’t. 

“We are fighting this war over art; 
art is the apex of civilization. During 
the first World War Cézanne was for- 
gotten; afterward Cézanne was remem- 
bered and the war was forgotten. 

“A great artist has the right to vio- 
late a law. 

“You can copy an artist, but not the 
style. 

“Tone—if it sings, it’s a work of art.” 


Paintings from Down Under 


Paintings by Australian and English 
artists, selected by Mrs. James C. Bell 
and Mrs. Kenneth Torrance, are on view 
through May 28 at the national head- 
quarters of the American Institute of 
Decorators, New York. A feature of the 
opening, April 28, was a talk delivered 
by Theodore Sizer, director of the Yale 
University Gallery and one of the organ- 
izers of the first Australian exhibition 
to tour this country. 

Some of the exhibits, many of which 
are being shown here for the first time, 
were loaned by Mrs. R. G. Casey, wife 
of the former Australian Minister to 
Washington, now British Minister of 
State to Cairo. 

















































































































































































































































































































Sawdust and Spangles 


IN SAN FRANCISCO the circus did more 
than come to town. It came right into 
the San Francisco Museum. Not in ac- 
tuality, of course, but in all the pictorial 
manifestations that that ancient and 
honored institution has given rise to 
during the centuries. San Francisco’s 
show, called “Sawdust and Spangles,” 
remains on view through May 10. 

The museum’s lofty Central Court 
has been converted into a big top, below 
the striped tent roof of which hang mo- 
biles of acrobats by Robert Howard. 
Grouped around the base of the central 
pole are the models of the new and high- 
ly publicized streamlined circus designed 
by Norman Bel Geddes for the Ringling 
show. Huge modern circus posters com- 
plete the spirited outfitting of the Court. 

Like a many-ringed affair, the main 
gallery of the museum is divided off into 
sections devoted to clowns, freaks, acro- 
bats, the ring, the menagerie and other 
traditional circus features. Here paint- 
ings by Walt Kuhn, Rouault, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Samuel Brecher, Esther Wil- 
liams and Picasso represent today’s fam- 
ous clowns. Beside their pictures are 
other clown subjects by Longhi, Tiepolo 
and Callot, whose representations vis- 
ualize the century-long tradition behind 
this phase of circus entertainment. 

Pavel Tchelitchew provided all the 
freak subjects, with Calder, Hirsh and 
Kuhn supplying performers, and Kuhn, 
Henry Keller, Robert B. Johnson and 
Esther Williams filling in the menagerie 
section. Subjects related to the Ring are 
from the brushes of Kuhn, Gifford Beal, 
Charles Prendergast and Karl Free. 

There are side shows too, featuring 
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Rubin Ray: ESTHER WILLIAMS 


in San Francisco 


work by Adeline Kent, Madge, Charles 
and Henry Howard, Clay Spohn and 
David Park, all of San Francisco. 

“Perhaps,” states the museum in a 
news letter to members, “no other pop- 
ular institution combines such a com- 
plex development of the arts of time 
and space with such varied emotive con- 
tent, as the circus today. Buried deep in 
our culture, the roots of the modern cir- 
cus penetrate many countries. ... By 
tracing artistic records of this subject 
back through centuries and revealing 
the many sentiments which men have 
had about them, the sense of cumulative 
power which only tradition can impart 
is built up for all to share.” 


France's Great Century 


The Findlay Galleries of Chicago are, 
through the early part of May, present- 
ing an exhibition of 19th century French 
works that sketch in the significant de- 
velopments of that era from the classi- 
cism of Ingres to the art of Matisse. 
Outside of Manet and Cézanne, most of 
the major figures are included, among 
them Delacroix, Monet, Pissarro, Mori- 
sot, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir. 

In almost every instance, the artist 
is represented by an important work. 
The show is thus significant from an 
aesthetic as well as from a historical 
point of view. 


Gallery to Honor Jefferson 

The National Gallery in Washington 
will next year sponsor a special exhibi- 
tion to honor the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Jefferson, April 13, 1743. 





Disney Trained 


Joe GRANT, one of Walt Disney’s top 
animators, is, until May 20, exhibiting 
oils, watercolors and drawings at the 
Chouinard Institute in Los Angeles. It’s 
the “gayest show in town,” writes Ar- 
thur Millier in the Times. “Joe Grant 
gets in the groove and stays there.” 
“Grant exemplifies the Disney flair for 
cartoons that are both funny and beau- 
tiful,”’ Millier continues. “Dogs of all 
sorts, bachelor girls, babies and flowers 
flow off his crayon or pen alive and moy- 
ing and touched off with just the right 
accent.” 

A second feature in the Chouinard gal- 
leries is a show of temperas and water- 
colors by the renowned Argentine art- 
tist F. Molina Campos. After his first 
exhibition (Buenos Aires, 1926) Campos’ 
rise was rapid, and his work found 
admirers as far away as the U. S. A. 
where Will Rogers collected his paint- 
ings based on the life of the Argentine 
cowboy, or Gaucho. This is the topic, 
too, of his Chouinard exhibits. There is 
in many of Campos’ pictures a carica- 
tural twist that grows out of the art- 
ist’s acute sense of the ridiculous and 
his understanding and sympathy for the 
simple folk of the pampas. 

Campos recently spent a month in 
Hollywood as technical adviser at the 
Disney Studio, which is preparing a se- 
ries of films based on South American 
subjects. The films, using the famed 
Disney stable of characters, are slanted 
directly at our Southern Good Neigh- 
bors and fit into the official Washing- 
ton Good Neighbor program. 


Praised by Millier 


NoT ONE of the bright younger art- 
ists, but their veteran teacher, F. Tolles 
Chamberlin, 69, painted Southern Cali- 
fornia’s finest mural, wrote Arthur Mil- 
lier in the Los Angeles Times after 
viewing Chamberlin’s newly completed 
40 x 16-foot wall decoration in the Mc- 
Kinley Junior High School, Pasadena. 

Picturing 46 children busy with every 
kind of schoo] activity, the mural, Mil- 
lier decided, “stays on the wall.” It pre- 
sents “a noble conception of modern 
education and does it in terms of last- 
ing beauty. It belongs equally to the 
present and, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, to the centuries to come.” 

Millier’s criticism continues: “Ideal- 
ism and realism blend in this great, 
tranquil wall painting. In pose, expres- 
sion and costume, each child is of today, 
wrapt in the science or craft at which 
he works. Yet these poses, like the care- 
fully arranged abstract forms of the 
composition, show a classicist’s love of 
simplicity, serenity and balance. 

“The whole picture, so well related 
to its architectural setting, glows softly 
with a gentle golden-olive tone—the es- 
sential color tone of Southern Califor- 
nia. Blues, greens and dull reds shine 
as individual notes.” 


Newark’s Open-Air Show 

Newark’s annual open-air art show 
will be held this year in Washington 
Park on May 22, 23 and 24. The show 1s 
open to all New Jersey artists, who 
may get full details from the Artists of 
Today, 49 New Street, Newark. 
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Appalachian Plan 


IN THE HIGH, densely treed moun- 
tains of northern Georgia, two artists, 
Frank Hartley Anderson and Martha 
Fort Anderson, are establishing an art 
center that, blessed by a beautiful en- 
vironment, equable climate and the 
“drive” of its founders, might well be- 
come a focal point of art in the South. 

Prominent in the Andersons’ plans 
is the projected Appalachian Museum 
of Art, construction of .which must 
await more propitious times. But al- 
ready in actual operation is the educa- 
tional phase of this Mt. Airy, Georgia, 
cultural development. In the summer 
of 1940 local patrons provided funds 
which enabled the Andersons to supply 
Piedmont College (Demorest, Ga.) its 
first fine arts courses, at no expense to 
the college or to the students. The same 
benefactors the following year backed 
the Andersons’ independent teaching 
program to such an extent that they 
were able, during the summer of 1941, 
to give instruction to 30 talented stu- 
dents for a fee of only $2.50 per week, 
including all materials used. 

The educational plant is ‘being en- 
larged, and to finance this expansion, 
Director Anderson has instituted a se- 
ries of scholarships through which do- 
nors and patrons may provide memori- 
als to themselves or their families and 
at the same time insure the art training 
of indigent students of marked talent. 

First in the series is a scholarship, 
to be named after each donor of $500, 
which will provide instruction, room 
and board for one student for a 36-week 
period. Second is a $500 fellowship, also 
to be named after the donor, through 
which established artists in financial 
straits will be furnished room, board 
and working quarters for a 50-week 
period, the donor to receive at least 
one major work of art produced during 
the term of the fellowship. 

A third classification of donors (to 
be called patrons) will contribute from 
$100 to $1,000 to a purchase fund which 
will be used to buy the work of estab- 
lished but financially unsuccessful art- 
ists. These artists, after selection, will 
be invited to work at the Mt. Airy cen- 
ter, the canvases or sculptures they 
produce going to the patrons or, if they 
specify, to the projected Appalachian 
Museum. 

The fourth type of patrons are those 
who will contribute $3,000 for the con- 
struction of a studio cottage, each of 
which will accommodate four students 
and will be named after the donor. One 
cottage has already been constructed, 
financed by Patron Georgia M. Wilkins 
of Columbus, Georgia. 

Anderson, who is the founder of the 
Southern Printmakers Society, is here 
affording culture-minded Southerners a 
sensible means of contributing to the 
cultural advancement of their section 
of America. 


Wins China Poster Contest 


Albert Feldman, student at New 
York’s School of Industrial Art, took 
first prize in the United China Relief 
poster contest. Runners-up were Jack 
L. Snyder and Inez E. Fredrichs, all of 
New York. The winning designs will be 
forwarded to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek as 
a token from New York students. 


May 1, 1942 





Homage to Pierre Louys: S. MACDONALD WRIGHT 


Macdonald Wright Exhibits After Ten Years 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 1932 the pub- 
lic is having an opportunity to view an 
exhibition of paintings by S. Macdonald 
Wright, famous internationalist who 
now lives in Southern California. The 
show, comprising 15 figures, portraits 
and still lifes, is on view at the Stendahl 
Galleries in Los Angeles. Macdonald 
Wright, who once shared a studio with 
Thomas Benton, pugnacious exponent of 
the regional school of nationalism, was 
a pioneer in modern art, founding the 
movement called “synchronism” in Paris 
in 1913. Today he is one of the most in- 
fluential figures in California art cir- 
cles. 

Helen Wurdemann, executive secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Art Association, 
wrote the DiGcEsT an enthusiastic letter 
about Macdonald Wright’s exhibition. 


“Here,” she said, “are paintings that 
have everything—exquisite line, living 
color, technical perfection and subject 
that raises the spirit.” Among the six fig- 
ure paintings, Miss Wurdemann singled 
out Homage to Pierre Louys, in which 
“the artist’s genius for texture and color 
springs to life in vibrant flesh tones, dis- 
tant mountains and sea, and luscious 
fruit.” 

Another “homage” in the show is a 
still life named for the early Italian 
composer, Palestrina, “because of its 
symphonic dignity and enveloping 
peace.” Outstanding among the portraits 
of four nationalities is American—Self 
Portrait, a keen analysis of the brother 
of the late S. S. Van Dine, creator of 
the first art-loving mystery story sleuth, 
Philo Vance. 


Sane Watercolors Feature Washington Annual 


“ONE OF THE MOST SANE and pleasur- 
able exhibitions to be seen here for some 
time,” is the way Leila Mechlin of the 
Washington Star described the 46th an- 
nual exhibition of the Washington Wa- 
tercolor Club, which has just closed at 
the Corcoran Gallery. 

Comprising the annual were 106 wa- 
tercolors (including two pastels) and 
68 black and whites. “There were more 
landscapes and less still-life subjects 
than usual,” wrote Miss Mechlin, “but 
the chosen themes cover a wide field, 
and the manner of handling is very di- 
verse.” 

First prize ($50) went to Frederic 
Whitaker of Providence, for Basic In- 
dustry, a freely handled watercolor in 
which tremendous activity is suggested 
rather than baldly portrayed. The $25 
second prize went to W. Lester Stevens 
of Springfield, Mass., for his colorful 
North Beach, Gaspe. 

Jane Peterson drew favorable com- 
ment from the Star critic, as did also 


Eliot O’Hara, perhaps the city’s most 
famous watercolorist. Both of O’Hara’s 
entries, Miss Mechlin wrote, “are ex- 
tremely subtle in rendition, more subtle 
and more breathlessly lovely in effect 
than the majority of works of art to- 
day.” 

Other artists to draw special notice 
from Miss Mechlin were Catherine M. 
Wright, Seward H. Rathbun, Vernon 
Duckett, Benson Moore, Omar Carring- 
ton, Eleanor P. Curtis, Ruth P. Safford, 
Susan B. Chase, Edith McCartney, Mar- 
jorie Caldwell and Herbert J. Gute. 


Millard MacGregor Exhibits 


The Artists of Today, Newark, are 
marking the first anniversary of the 
opening of their gallery with a one-man 
show by Millard MacGregor, noted piano 
concertist and artist (until May 9). Al- 
though this is his first exhibition, Mac- 
Gregor is not a part-time amateur, for 
painting represents his first serious ef- 
fort at creative expression. 
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Kuh Gallery Closes 


KATHARINE KuH, who for seven years 
made her gallery one of Chicago’s most 
important centers of modern art, has 
ceased her activities as an art sponsor 
for the duration. Mrs. Kuh will devote 
her talents to work more closely asso- 
ciated with the war effort. She plans to 
reopen her gallery when the war ends. 

Mrs. Kuh’s exhibitions, wrote Alice 
Bradley Davey in the Chicago Sun, 
“have brought a fine and personal se- 
lection of important modern paintings 
and sculpture to Chicago, and have dis- 
played the work of our own progres- 
sive artists.” Her greatest contribution, 
continued Miss Davey, “was in the re- 
assurance which her gallery gave to all 
who were working in this field. Her 
clear and highly individual taste, her 
courage and her enthusiasm for mod- 
ern art set a standard and served as a 
sounding board. 

“The public sometimes reacted vio- 
lently to her uncompromising moderni- 
ty,” going so far in 1938 during a Miro 
exhibition as to heave a whisky bottle 
through her glass door. “Some of her 
press clippings sound the gamut from 
innocent indignation to ignorant and 
wounded rage. But through it all she 
continued to make friends for the re- 
cent developments in European art.” 


For Soldier-Artists 


With the approval of the War De- 
partment the Museum of Modern Art, 
as reported in a previous issue of the 
DIGEST, will this month stage a major 
sale-exhibition of donated art work, the 
proceeds to provide facilities and mate- 
rial for soldier-artists in Army Camps 
throughout the country. Another use of 
the funds derived from this exhibition 
(it begins May 6, ends May 28) will be 
utilization of the talents of American 
artists for therapeutic work among dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors. 

James T. Soby, head of the museum’s 
Armed Services Division, lists three 
functions of soldier art: 1. As inspira- 
tional material art dignifies what the 
soldier is doing and emphasizes the 
glories of American military tradition. 
2. As decoration, art enlivens dreary 
recreation and mess rooms. 3. As his- 
tory, art is obviously essential as an 
historical record of the war and to con- 
tinue the U. S. military tradition. 


Winslow Ames Resigns 

Winslow Ames, director of the Lyman 
Allyn Museum in New London, Connec- 
ticut, is resigning as of June 1 to work 
as a volunteer for the American Friends 
Service Committee. 





The Artist’s Son: CEZANNE 


Dale Gives Again 


CHESTER DALE, noted New York col- 
lector, has again enriched the National 
Gallery in Washington with an impres- 
sive indefinite loan of 41 examples of 
19th century French paintings. Put on 
exhibition on April 11, these new loans 
fill three galleries and hang near the 
two galleries which house 25 canvases 
from previous Dale loans. 

“All the movements of French 19th 
century art, which succeeded each other 
with such amazing rapidity,” the Gal- 
lery states, “are shown by superlative 
examples, chosen with great taste and 
discrimination, not only for their beau- 
ty, but for their significance as express- 
ing one of the great epochs of paint- 
ing.” 

Artists represented are Boudin, the 
American expatriate Mary Cassatt (with 
six important works), Cézanne (with 
five canvases including The Artist’s Son, 
Paul), Corot, Courbet, Daumier (Hippo- 
lyte Lavoignat), Delacroix, Fantin-La- 
tour, Gauguin (three, including a self- 
portrait), Van Gogh (three, among them 
a self-portrait), Guillaumin, Manet, Mo- 
net (six), Morisot, Pissarro, Redon, Re- 
noir, Rousseau, Sisley and Toulouse- 
Lautrec (three, including Quadrille at 
the Moulin Rouge). 


Milton Fox Heads Committee 

The National Education Association’s 
Museum-School Relationship Commit- 
tee will be headed by Milton S. Fox, in- 
structor at the Cleveland Museum and 
the Cleveland School of Art. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to study the 
function of the school and the museum 
in relation to each other. 
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Wendt Honored 


THE LONG, fruitful career of William 
Wendt, 77-year-old veteran California 
landscape painter, was reviewed recent. 
ly at the Earl Stendahl Galleries, Log 
Angeles, in a comprehensive retrospec. 
tive exhibition. More than 90 canvaseg 
sketched-in the progress, the struggle 
and achievement that, over the years, 
built the foundation for Wendt’s na. 
tional reputation. 

The exhibition, wrote Herman Reuter 
in the Hollywood Citizen-News, was 
“something stupendous.” “It brings,” he 
wrote, “a realization of the solidness of 
the monument that Wendt, through his 
creative integrity, has been building 
for himself.” 

Wendt, Reuter continued, “has mas- 
tered two things—first, how to paint, 
and second, how to paint landscape. In 
these matters he suits only himself, 
bows to no one. He is an unusual, per- 
haps a unique figure in his field. He is, 
above all else, a landscape painter, of 
whom there are but few. For many 
painters, landscape is more or less an 
incident, a something to be taken up 
between times and, like as not, to serve 
as a medium to cut up didoes in. To 
Wendt, landscape is his all. As a paint- 
er, he is simple and quiet, but always 
vigorous. His love of neture verges on 
worship.” 


Colleges Share Gift 


The famous Peterson collection of 
Chinese paintings, which William Bing- 
ham 2nd of New York loaned to Prince- 
ton three years ago, has now been giv- 
en to Princeton, and to Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Amherst and Bowdoin colleges. 
The schools will share equally the 229 
items (which include 47 albums of 522 
individual paintings), most of them 
from the Ch’ing period. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., director 
of the Princeton Museum, praised the 
growing tendency of donors “to con- 
sider less the prestige of their collec- 
tions as units than their potentialities 
of usefulness and enjoyment in many 
different places.” Through his five-way 
gift, Donor Bingham’s collection will 
serve an intensified purpose. “In the 
case of the smaller colleges,’ Mather 
pointed out to a New York Times re- 
porter, “the gift means a beginning in 
Chinese painting, a foundation to be 
built on; in the case of Princeton it 
means welcome new material for re- 
search. In every case it means better 
facilities for examining this admirable 
and too-little-studied art.” 


MacArthur Birthplace a Museum 


The former Federal Arsenal at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., birthplace of General 
Douglas MacArthur, has been made in- 
to a Museum of Natural History and 
Antiquities by the city. General Arthur 
MacArthur, father of today’s military 
hero, was stationed at the arsenal at the 
time of his famous son’s birth. 
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Notes on New York 


Avice BRADLEY Davey, art critic of the 
Chicago Sun, dropped in on New York 
the other week, visited the exhibitions 
and took back to Chicago a number of 
impressions that bear repeating. After 
all, it takes an outsider to see the trees 
in the forest. Miss Davey: 

“No doubt about it, there are more 
people at all the New York shows, even 
today. The most definite proof of the 
art-emindedness of New Yorkers was the 
crowd at the Whitney’s modern print 
show, which gazed with interest at the 
work of Chicago artists—artists who 
ean scarcely get an audience in their 
home town!... 

“We have 4,000 artists, New York 
65,000, mostly drawn from other cities. 
The moral of which is, let us take our 
local artists seriously before we find 
ourselves obliged to go to New York to 
see their works! .. . 

“The Rousseau show which opened at 
our Art Institute was beautifully in- 
stalled in the Museum of Modern Art. 
Would that Chicago had such a fine 
plant for displaying both modern art 
and practical modern design! Our School 
of Design, with encouragement, could 
fulfill this need... . 

“The guards at the Metropolitan have 
manners and political leanings which 
Hitler’s Storm Troopers might well 
copy; our Art Institute attendants are 
perfect Chesterfields by contrast... . 

“New York’s art world is more preoc- 
cupied with the war. They are prophesy- 
ing very dark days ahead for art, not 
implausibly. Our greater distance from 
the sea coasts should not encourage op- 
timism, but it may mean that we will 
be in a position to build ourselves into 
more of a cultural center in the future.” 
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f them § Prizes at Asbury Park 


In the Asbury Park (N. J.) art so- 
ciety’s fifth watercolor and sculpture 
annual, on view through June 8 at the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, J. Carlin took 
top watercolor prize with Sun Spots. 
Two second prizes went to Minna B. 
Hoffmann for After the Haul and to Ida 
W. Stroud for Red and Yellow Zinnias, 
while honorable mentions were taken by 
Edgar L. Pearce and Ruth V. Geiser. 

In sculpture, Marion D. Minard took 
first award with Why? and Gladys H. 
Jones, honorable mention with her Fig- 
ure. The annual is under the direction of 
Clara Stroud. 


Architectural League Awards 

Winners in the recent Architectural 
League awards for special merit in ar- 
m chitectural rendering in both water- 
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at Lit- | color and pencil were J. Floyd Yewell, 
General | Louis C. Rosenberg and William Jensen, 
nade in- | ach of whom drew a $100 Birch Bur- 
ory and dette Long prize. Three Henry O. Avery 
Arthur | Ptizes for small sculpture, each carry- 
military § Mg a stipend of $50, went to Aristide B. 
11 at the | Cianfarani, Donald de Lue and Kathar- 
Tine W. Lane. 
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Jersey Artists Present 


THE ABOVE REPRODUCTION is of a paint- 
ing called Winter by George Schwacha, 
prominent New Jersey artist, who in 
recent years has been gaining a wide 
reputation among artists of the Eastern 
(or gasless) Seaboard. With this sturdy 
canvas Schwacha won the first award in 
oils in the ‘Newark Week” show at the 
New Jersey Gallery, in the Kresge De- 
partment Store, Newark, a show in 
which he also took top watercolor hon- 
ors. The painting is now being shown 
at the New Jersey Gallery (until May 
13) as one of 44 “finals’’ from 29 com- 
munities in the 11th Kresge Spring Ex- 
hibition. Later in the month it will form 


Winter: GEoRGE SCHWACHA 


Spring Annual 


part of Schwacha’s first one-man show 
at the same gallery. 

For the past ten years Theodora Bates 
Moir, as director of the New Jersey Gal- 
lery, has worked hard and wisely to give 
the artists of northern New Jersey the 
benefit of a wider public. Each spring 
she schedules a series of weekly exhibi- 
tions comprising work from the various 
communities. Prize winners in these lo- 
cal shows are then brought together in 
the climax exhibition of the year, the 
Kresge Spring Annual. Able direction 
and presentation, plus accessible loca- 
tion in a busy department store, have 
made these exhibitions highly successful. 


Cornell Given Whistler Print Collection 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY last month 
stepped into the ranks of American edu- 
cational institutions who count among 
their cultural assets a notable art col- 
lection. The university has just an- 
nounced, through its president, Edmund 
Ezra Day, the gift, from an anonymous 
donor, of an historically important col- 
lection of prints, Part I of which has 
already been received. Lately on exhibi- 
tion (through April 13) at Willard 
Straight Hall, the first part of the col- 
lection comprises 69 rare etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 

“This Whistler collection,’ Dr. Day 
says, “is a long step toward the estab- 
lishment at Cornell of a well-rounded 
gallery of art. This is one of the few 
outstanding Whistler collections not al- 
ready in a university or museum.” 

The 54 etchings in the group survey 


BRUMMER 







110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


the whole range of Whistler’s develop- 
ment, from the French Set of 1858 to 
the Amsterdam series of 1889. Most 
heavily represented are the river and 
street scenes of the Thames Set (10), 
the First Venice Set (five, including two 
states of Traghetto No. 2) and the 
Twenty-Six Etchings (7). Many of the 
etchings have been acquired from fa- 
mous collections. 

There are 15 lithographs on view, 
three of them, including the lithotint 
The Thames, from the collection of T. 
R. Way, who, with his father, introduced 
Whistler to lithography. Represented 
are fine proofs of the early Limehouse, 
the poetic Nocturne and the delicately 
wrought St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Robert Lang, librarian of the College 
of Architecture at Cornell, has been 
named curator of the collection. 
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I, J. Belmont, pioneer painter of mu- 
sic, in 1926 executed the above visuali- 
zation of Beethoven’s famed Fifth Sym- 
phony, now playing so prominent a role 
in morale programs because of its 


Morse-code V_ introduction. Although 
painted years before discovery of that 
Victory symbolism, the above canvas 
depicts, in its upper level, a Christ-like 
figure in a V pose. The next movement 
pictured, explains Artist Belmont, is one 
of peace and serenity, followed by “the 
thinker” of the third movement, holding 
in his hand a small figure symbolizing 
ignorance and oppression. The last 
movement treats of victory of righteous- 
ness and humility over the forces of 
evil. Belmont has been painting music 
since 1911 and was thus in the fore- 
front of efforts that have culminated in 
Disney’s Fantasia and in the Wilfred 
color organ. 


Women at War 


ScuLPToR JOHN HOovANNES is making 
his contribution to the war effort by 
exhibiting a group of sculptured sketch- 
es of “Women at War,” at the Gimbel 
Brothers Gallery, New York, for the 
benefit of the American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services (May 8 to 16). Taken 
from the fields of aviation, industry, 
government, social service and civilian 
relief, the women portrayed by Hovan- 
nes are treated in a naturalistic manner 
and are presented in realistic likenesses 
cast in patined plaster. Uniforms and 
overseas caps give a martial air to the 
show, but at the same time clusters of 
curls indicate that femininity is unim- 
paired among the women at war. 

Also included in the Gimbel exhibition 
are two larger symbolical compositions, 
representing the horrors against which 
American women are fighting. Peace 
Offer portrays a group of women fleeing 
from the bombardment of a warplane, 
while Guerrillas shows three rhythmi- 
cal, armed figures. 


Art Sale Benefits Red Cross 


The Red Cross was made beneficiary 
of funds from the sale of William Tho- 
eny’s Lilies from the artist’s recent ex- 
hibition at the Knoedler Galleries. Mrs. 
Dwight F. Davis was the buyer. 


















Posters Then & Now’ 


ON THE OCCASION of a recent exh 
tion at the Denver Museum, of 
posters dating from World War I, 
eric H. Douglas, museum director, 
a comparative study of the exhibits 
the posters being executed for the pre 
ent War of Survival. 

“Though the wording and art's 
are different,” he wrote in the Deny 
Post, “the ideas projected by the 
posters of 25 years ago are ident 
with those of today. . . . As graphic 
minders of this external sameness | 
wars and their attendant horrors 
World War I posters have a defini 
value. q 

“Some of the names on the poste 
are as familiar today as they were | 
1918, while others are quite unkno 
today. The basic technic of poster-mak 
ing in those days was that of the maga 
zine cover. The artists tended to use 
rather realistic representations of peo. 
ple and things to get across the message 
of the poster. Dramatic gestures, bold 
type, and strong color were the rule, 
There was still a great belief in the 
power of words for almost every poster 
has on it more words than would be 
used today. ... 

“Today artists believe that symbols 
are more potent than realistic repro. 
ductions of nature. Hence the modem 
poster depends on short abstract de- 
signs, with their possibilities for strik- 
ing forcefulness, rather than lifelike 
pictures. All art has been coming to this 
conclusion for several generations s0 
that the trend of modern war posters 
is merely a very widely seen aspect of 
a major movement in art. Whether one 
likes ‘modern’ art or not, it is evident 
that at least in posters, it is more force- 
ful than the older style.” 
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Posters at Salmagundi 


Members of New York’s Salmagundi 
Club have merged in a war-poster cam- 
paign that has culminated in its cur 
rent exhibition of pictorial exhortations. 
For months member-artists have been 
working two nights a week from service 
men models supplied by the armed 
forces. To give historical perspective to 
the exhibition, many posters by mem- 
bers painted during the first World War 
hang beside the 1942 examples. Both 
phases are dramatically linked by art- 
ists who executed posters in 1917-18 as 
well as in 1942. 

“The posters,” reported the Sun, “vary 
from unfinished sketches to fine paint- 
ings, from the satirical to the cold and 
smashing, from the aesthetic through 
the sentimental.” Included among the 
exhibitors is Joseph Lauber, one of the 
Club’s founders in 1871, whose entry is 
built around the text, “Protect Them, 
They Are Yours.” 
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Newark Museum Evacuates 


A wide assortment of possessions of 
the Newark Museum, most of them irre 
placeable, have been removed and stored, 
for the duration, in an undisclosed le 
cality. The removal, which included only 
a small part of the museum’s vari 
collections and which will not hamper 
its exhibition activities, was conduc 
under the guidance of Director Bea 
trice Winser. 
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Holy Family: HARRY STERNBERG (etching- 
aquatint). Awarded the Charles M. Lea Prize 


Wark THEMES carried off the bulk of 
the honors at the 19th annual exhibi- 
tion of American etchings at the Phila- 
delphia Print Club, a trend indicative 
perhaps of the nation’s state of mind. 
Top award, the Charles M. Lea prize 
of $75, was voted to Harry Sternberg’s 
Holy Family, a satiric conception in 
etching and aquatint showing father, 
mother and child huddled in a doomed 
air raid shelter. Honorable mentions 
went to Edward Hagedorn for Disaster 
at Sea, depicting a torpedoed ship; to 
Carl E. Pickhardt for the Vigil, a tragic 
figure praying at the foot of the cross; 
to Federico Castellon for his self por- 
trait; and to Will Barnet for a child 
playing The Zither. 

Not among the prize winners but of 
propagandic birth was Karl Schrag’s 
To Hell With Hitler, picturing the Lit- 
tle Napoleon being cast into the flaming 
pit while grinning imps play snatches 
of Wagner. Commented C. H. Bonte in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: “Not high 


Sternberg’s War Comment Wins Print Prize 


art, perhaps, but very, very comfort- 
ing.” 

Bonte singled out Charles E. Hean- 
ey’s aquatint study of cactus as “one 
of the choice still-lifes of growing things, 
if that is not a contradiction in terms,” 
and praised Armin Landeck’s drypoint 
Staircase because it “reveals how ef- 
fective the simple may become when 
treated by one who knows the secrets 


‘of design and composition.” In the small 


but select color print section he praised 
Wuanita Smith, Kalmin Kubinyi and 
L. Margolies. 

To Dorothy Grafly, Record critic, 
“striking landscapes” included Doel 
Reed’s Evening After the Rains, George 
Jo Mess’ Where Bridges Meet, Charles 
M. Capps’ Sierra Madre, and Gene Kloss’ 
Taos in Winter. As “outstanding prints 
that defy classification,” Miss Grafly, 
mentioned Landeck’s Staircase and 
Ralph Fabri’s satiric-imaginative The 
Flaming Hoop. Generally speaking, Miss 
Grafly approved of the exhibition. 


Modern Museum Demonstrates War Housing 


MOTION PICTURES, enlarged photo- 
graphs and sound recordings have been 
dramatically combined into an exhibi- 
tion of war housing at the Modern Mu- 
seum in New York. On view through 
July 19, the show is being sponsored in 
collaboration with the National Com- 
mittee on the Housing Emergency. 


The purpose of the exhibition is to 
show that war materials can be pro- 
duced in sufficient volume to assure vic- 
tory only if workers are available to 
Man the plants and if those workers 
have adequate living quarters, and that 
housing is not a one-man job but re- 
quires careful planning by many per- 
sons to assure a good future for the 
whole community. 

Said President Roosevelt in a letter 
endorsing the purposes of the Modern’s 
exhibition: “Sufficient homes for work- 
ers in war industries are an essential 
element in the whole program of mak- 
ing the weapons of war. Local citizen 
terest in the provision of war housing 
will provide a great stimulant in this 
effort, especially in those localities 
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throughout the country where the situ- 
ation is most acute. Citizens’ organiza- 
tions such as your committee can be 
most helpful in promoting not only this 
local interest but a widespread national 
interest as well.” 


War Cartooning Course 


Dr. Harry Wood, director of Illinois 
Wesleyan University’s art department, 
has announced a summer course in Car- 
tooning in which analyzing and symbol- 
izing news events will be stressed, in ad- 
dition to technique. The University is 
located in Bloomington, Ill., one of the 
most art-minded cities of its size in the 
VU. S. 

A former newspaper editor and car- 
toonist as well as a painter, Dr. Wood 
points out that although America has 
greater numbers of expert comic artists 
than other nations, the present scarcity 
of powerful war cartoons shows that 
most cartoonists are unable or unwilling 
to interpret and visualize really cru- 
cial issues. Illinois Wesleyan’s course 
will attempt to fit students for this task. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


EXHIBITIONS are anything but safe 
and sane this fortnight. To be sure there 
is the uncomplicated 116th Annual at 
the National Academy and the sturdy 
examples of American art put forth at 
the Whitney Museum, but many of the 
one-man shows are on the startling side. 
On 57th Street we have Tchelitchew, 
downtown we have Tschacbasov and in 
between are Tanguy and Paul Burlin, 
who has broken his ten-year silence 
with pictures that reflect the painter’s 
troubled thoughts during this turbulent 
decade. Tschacbasov and Burlin both 
came in for a little critical scolding. 

The grisly war paintings by Tom Ben- 
ton at the Associated American Artists 
created less furore than was expected 
from these strident-voiced warnings. 
Perhaps everyone is too fully aware of 
the reality of war to want it “rubbed 
in,” or perhaps the critics couldn’t think 
of adjectives to compete with the full 
force of Benton’s chromatic protesta- 
tions. Anyway, the savage comments 
called “The Year of Peril” produced 
little excitement in the art world. 

Divided opinion met the recent crea- 
tions of John Carroll at the Rehn Gal- 
lery. Most of the critics liked Carroll’s 
show, seeing originality, moving con- 
viction and a strange charm in his work, 
despite their complaints against his 
“fluff,” ‘“slickiness,” ‘meringue frothi- 
ness” and “moonstruck poeticism.” Louis 
Bosa, Menkes, Karl Knaths and Glen 
Ranney received considerable attention. 
The 50th Anniversary of the Macbeth 
Galleries had the favorable send-off it 
so richly deserved. 


Martin Petersen Emerges 


Surprise show of the fortnight is that 
of 72-year-old Martin Petersen having 
the first show of his career at the Alli- 
sson Gallery until May 16. Petersen, who 
spent part of his youth with the Danish 
fishing fleet, came to America at the 
age of 15. He began to study nights at 
the National Academy and soon after- 
wards he exhibited some drawings in a 
National Academy exhibition. A com- 
mission to illustrate a medical textbook 
resulted and subsequently Petersen be- 
came staff draftsman at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, turning out meticulous 
drawings of anatomical sections. Per- 
haps the nature of this confining work 
even added to the artist’s zestful ap- 
proach in painting. In this first exhibi- 
tion Petersen proves himself to be a 
capable artist in the tradition of Sloan 
and Bellows. Particularly effective are 
his scenes of action. From now on he 
intends to devote all his time to art. 


The Brothers O’Connor 


The O’Connor boys, Roderic and Pat- 
rick, two of the five sons of the famous 
sculptor Andrew O’Connor (instructor 
of the late Mrs. Whitney), are holding 
forth in a joint exhibition of paintings 
at the O’Toole Galleries until May 10. 
Roderic, the older, is more vigorous than 
the more reticent Patrick, but both en- 
joy painting types. Roderic paints a 
fierce mustachioed Mexican Miguel, 
while Patrick does a_sensitive-faced 
Italian Adolfo. A greater zest is noted 
in the older brother’s work, particularly 


in the Mexican character studies, Ps 
rick, who didn’t go to Mexico, 
more delicate touch and is intere 
in more cultivated people, such as } 
With Bowler, Patrick Dolin and p 
Jo-Ann Sayers, star of My Sister Ei 


Views by Thierry Osborne 


With simple surety and a certain 
rectness of approach, Thierry Osbo; 
at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery 
May 16, paints distinctive views of 
York and Havana in the modern Fre 
manner. Parks, ports and promenadé 
favorite themes among visiting pai 
ers, make up most of the Osborne she 
In New York the artist was most 
pressed with Central Park in varig 
seasonal states and with the tall te 
ers of Gotham, best of these being Ce 
tral Park in the Snow and Midtown, 
But as pleasant as the New York scene 
are, it is with the views of Havana that 
Osborne is most successful. Especially Jon 
successful are Morro Castle, The Har- 
bor and Parque de la Fraternidad. Por- 
traits are handled with more emphasis 
on broad areas than on character study§; 


ples 


De Filippo, Sculptor 

The sculptor Antonio de Filippo, who 
has 18 selections on view at the Estelle 
Newman Gallery until May 16, is a ver- 
satile workman who not only knows his§) 
craft but has ideas as well. Particularly 
sensitive is the marble bust of the 
white-haired child psychologist Angelo 
Patri and the long, lean and sensitive 
Don Quixotte della Mangia, one of the 
five pieces of the sculptor’s Don Quixotte 
series. Besides de Filippo’s poetically§; 
imaginative compositions there are 4 
number of industrial themes (patriotic 
subjects, now), such as Parachute and 
Old Ironsides. Most intriguing and en- 
couraging is Plaque for the Press, off™ 
which there should be many more. 


Amy Jones Scores Success 

Amy Jones, exhibiting at the 460 Park 
Avenue Galleries until May 2, is both 
versatile and inventive. The painter's 
young daughter Sis, with the honey-col- 
ored pig-tails, and husband D. Blait 


Don Quixotte della Mangia: ANTONIO 
DE Fitippo. At Newman’s to May 16 
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Mrs. McCoy: AMy JONES. At 
460 Park Avenue to May 2 


Jones figure in some of the best exam- 
ples, but there is also considerable tal- 
ent in the witty comments, such as the 
amusing old Mrs. McCoy so intensely 
interested in “church doings,” and the 
almost wistful graveyard scene When 
Work Is Done. , 

Mrs. Jones, who conducts an art class 
at Saranac Lake where her husband is 
a patient, reveals even more zest in her 
latest work, such as Getting Ready for 
Halloween and the 1942 Step Right Up, 
a buxom performer being “adjectived” 
by a typical tent barker. The same 
breezy imaginative quality is carried 
over in the watercolors, having light, 
air and a pleasing arrangement of sub- 
ject matter. 


Harbors and Headlands 


New Englander by birth and choice, 
Margaret Hoskins has a personal lik- 
ing for the “wild New England shore.” 
Calling her exhibition at the No. 10 Gal- 
lery (May 4 to 16) “Harbors and Head- 
lands,” Miss Hoskins presents thirty 
tempera paintings on paper showing 
scenes from Massachusetts to the Gaspe 
and the St. Lawrence River. Much time 
has been spent exploring this long 
stretch of country, especially the little 
settlements clinging to the narrow shore 
line between lonely mountains and the 
cold edge of the sea. Strength of execu- 
tion and a certain characteristic swirl- 
ing pattern give force to these sub- 


\#dued studies, particularly the broad sur- 


vey of Little Gaspe, and the prominent 


1} Green Cliffs of Gaspe. 


Watercolors by Dorothy Pease 
Resonant color and unhesitant work- 


. \}Manship mark the strong watercolors 
z of Dorothy Pease at the Morton Gal- 


leries until May 9. Miss Pease makes 
studied designs of street views and 
landscapes, some of them being almost 


/ | Mechanically treated but highly artistic 
» 4 conception. A faint suggestion of the 


Work of Charles Martin comes through, 
yet these semi-abstractions have a three 
dimensional quality not usually ob- 
served in Martin’s work. Scattered color 
hotes are important in scenes such as 
Clothes Line I and From Morningside 
Heights, Of the landscapes Corn Hill is 
the most complete and accomplished. 
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Mother and Daughter 


One of the most satisfying mother- 
and-daughter exhibitions encountered 
in some time is the joint display at the 
Argent Galleries (until May 2), where 
a memorial to Jane C. Stanley is com- 
plemented by the work of her daughter 
Alice Stanley Acheson, wife of Dean G. 
Acheson. Mrs. Stanley painted entirely 
in watercolors while Mrs. Acheson works 
in oils, yet between the two there is 
something of a family resemblance, not 
so much in technique as in spirit. Both 
reveal a joyousness in recording likable 
scenes, an animation that almost turns 
into enthusiasm. 

The mother, more travel-minded, 
toured Spain, Mexico and the Italian 
Alps. Three years ago, at the age of 
74, she visited Guatemala, reaching the 
most inaccessible parts with her faith- 
ful paint-box. The daughter, on the 
other hand, is captivated by the life 
and landscape of America. Sparkle, a 
play of shifting lights and a loose hand- 
ling of pigment characterize Mrs. Ache- 
son’s work. 


Arthur Schwieder Group 


For ten years the Arthur Schwieder 
Group has been staging Spring shows 
at the Montross Gallery, and for ten 
years this reviewer has covered their 
annual exhibitions, keeping an eye open 
for new talents and observing the de- 
velopment of the older members, such 
as Roslyn Loring, Blanche Rothschild, 
Irma Bacharach, Yvette Berlowe, Nat- 
alie Jasiukynaite and Stephen Horvath, 
who have been with the group for 15 
years. Now it looks as if the current 
annual (until May 16) will be the last 
showing of peace-time pictures, since 
many of the 42 members are with the 
armed forces while others are in vari- 
ous branches of war work. 

Surprising talents are often encoun- 
tered among the works of these stu- 
dents, who are mostly office workers 
and business people who turn to their 
paints and brushes during spare hours. 
Among the praiseworthy selections are 
the richly textured Flowers by Steph- 
anie Tobias, Village on the Dunes by 
Helen Cranor, the quaint La Virgin de 
la Caridan by Alice Sheldon, Artist’s 


La Virgin de la Caridan: ALICE 
SHELDON. At Montross to May 16 


Janey: GAIL SYMON. At 
Babcock’s to May 16 


Table by Connie Eastman, Bryant Park 
by Dave S. Joseph, the primitively con- 
ceived Roses by Paul S. Rodgers and 
the simply patterned compositions by 
Private J. Fulton Crosbie. 


Silvermine Quintet 
The rolling New England landscapes 
and enamel-like pastorals by Revington 
Arthur make up an important part of 
the exhibition by “Five Silvermine Art- 
ists’ at the Babcock Galleries until 
May 16. Gail Symon, another talented 
member of the group, runs a close sec- 
ond, especially with the two figure sub- 
jects Easter Bouquet and Janey. Leslie 
Randall also has a good word to say 
for herself with her landscapes, partic- 
ularly the swirling Merritt Parkway 
and the small Village. The show is 
rounded out on a high note with the 
pastels of Frederick Hicks and the flow- 

er studies of Mildred Hicks. 


Debut by Felicia Mever 

Felicia Meyer, painting wife of Regi- 
nald Marsh and daughter of another art- 
ist, Herbert Meyer, makes her debut at 
the Wakefield Gallery (until May 9) 
with an unpretentious selection of gent- 
ly treated canvases. A sincere feeling 
for landscape as well as a certain subtle 
handling of color passages are notice- 
able assets in this first show. Miss Meyer 
also has a definite skill in portraiture, 
but too much sweetness in characteriza- 
tion is yet to be combated. Among the 
neatly executed still lifes the delicate 
Pink and White Lilies stands out. 


Allied Arts Spring Salon 

In the fall one sees a lot of work ac- 
complished during the past summer, but 
the spring display at the Academy of 
Allied Arts offers very little that is es- 
pecially new. There is the same run of 
landscapes, flower subjects and studio 
creations to be found in this 12th an- 
nual spring salon, participated in by 
artists up and down the Eastern coast 
line, with emphasis on New York. Di- 
verse subjects and techniques by a few 
better-knowns and many lesser-knowns 
give the large display a varied appear- 
ance. Charles Harsanyi, as usual, steals 
the show. There are also good per- 
[Please turn to page 31] 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 


Public Auction Sale 
May 8-9 at 2 p.m. 


CHINESE 
ART 


JADES CERAMICS 
SCULPTURES 
Property of 
T. B. WALKER FOUNDATION 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


AND OF OTHER OWNERS 


Together with a Large 
Collection of 


SNUFF BOTTLES 
Property of 
MRS HARRY HAWES 


Washington, D. C. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM MAY 2 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 












































ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 
















IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. 
quiries respectfully solicited. 







In- 















PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
















AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit the indi- 
vidual painting. Surprisingly moderate rates. 


‘ WE SUGGEST A PERSONAL VISIT 
AS WE HAVE NO CATALOGUE 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 
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Carved Fei-ts’ui Jade, Ch’ien-lung, in Walker Sale 


Furniture and Jade in Parke-Bernet Sales 


AFTER OPENING the fortnight on May 
1 and 2 with a sale of American and 
English furniture from the estate of E. 
LeGrand Beers, the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, New York, continue with the ac- 
cent on furniture. 

On May 7, the Parke-Bernet auc- 
tioneers will dispose of the entire stock 
of the St. James Galleries, dealers in 
18th century English furniture, porce- 
lains and decorations. The St. James 
Galleries, discontinuing business because 
of the increasing difficulty of importing 
stock from England, still own fine assort- 
ments of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton and Regency examples com- 
prising cabinets, writing tables, sofa 
chairs, chairs in sets and pairs, book- 
stands and occasional tables. Chelsea, 
Bow, Worcester, Derby, Spode and Rock- 
ingham are some of the table porcelains 
that will be sold on this occasion. 

On the 8th and 9th an important col- 
lection of Chinese porcelains, pottery, 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 


Art Galleries: P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 


Huet, J. B.: La Ferme (P-B, Speyer) ...... $ 1,050 
E 


Robert, Hubert: L'Inondation (P-B, 

SS ee eae si hesl eeitaasliniabaeueeion:. | mae 
Guardi: View of Venice with Ruins No. 1 

(P-B, Speyer) Peter Bader ..................... 1.800 
Guardi: View of Venice with Ruins No. 2 

(P-B, Speyer) Peter Bader .................... 1,650 
Largilliere: La Femme a L'Oeillet (P-B, 

Speyer) Peter Bader ....cccccoccsscsssvcssccveses 1,200 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Mrs. Kynnersley 

(P-B, Speyer) Douthitt Galleries ........ 1,925 
Nattier, Jean Marc: Mime. de la Porte as 

Flora (P-B, Speyer) Duveen Brothers .. 19,000 
Robert, Hubert: Le Torrent (P-B, Speyer). 1,050 
Moran: Golden Days (P-B, Stone, et al) .. 700 
Pissarro: Soleil Couchant et Brouillard a 

Eragny (P-B, Stone, et al) .................... 1,050 
Renoir: Madelein: Buste de Femme Avec 

Fleurs (P-B, Stone. et al) ................00+- 3,500 
*Pascin: Jeune Fille Assise (P-B, Stone, et 

DIED = nidueessmcblbnsioncponsitevedesidnedinciaenilibiaenrensiies 600 
Monet: La Mediterranee (P-B, Stone, et 

SEER ~~ cgedhatsabalibsibaeenteatlansonncaesicdiueinebassanalitcaaiieete 3,250 
Kaltenhof, Peter: Death of the Virgin (P- 

ky. SE, 1G TEED °  cictateesnbecrspaiviaubaneenbanvenndands 625 
Brueghel, the Younger: Village Wedding 

ON SS | eee an 750 
Cranach, Lucas: Frederick the Wise, Elec- 

tor of Saxony (P-B, Stone, et al) ........ 2,350 








The Auction Mart 


< 


Pr hs 


bronzes and semi-precious mineral cary- 
ings, the property of the T. B. Walker 
Foundation of Minneapolis will be sold 
along with a large group of snuff bottles 
from the Mrs. Harry B. Hawes collec 
tion of Washington, D. C. 

Among the latter items are a Ch’ier- 
lung rare cream-glazed “soft paste’”’ por- 
celain snuff bottle, a Ch’ien-lung tur 
quoise example of superb deep color, 
and a finely carved Ch’ien-lung coral 
bottle. 

Among the Walker items are a Yung 
Chéng famille rose lantern, an important 
pair of K’ang-hsi famille verte ginge 
jars, a K’ang-hsi writers’ coupe, a paif 
of Ch’ien-lung Imperial carved fei-ts’W 
jade vases (reproduced at right and left 
above), a Ch’ien-lung carved fei-ts’li 
jade Kuan Yin group (center in repro 
duction above), a T’ang gilded bronz 
statue of Kuan Yin and many other ex 
amples of Chinese art formerly housed 
in the Walker Gallery. 


in New York City 


Cranach, Lucas: Maurice, Duke of Sarony 
A a a ee 
Cranach, Lucas: Agnes, Daughter of Philip 
Sa IED © nc ceniiinccechasmnbseaniclbaeekecions 
Bugiardini, Giuliano: Madonna and Child 
with St. John (P-B, Holmes) 























































Auction Calendar 



















May 1 & 2, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke 
Bernet Galleries; from estate of E. LeGrand 
Beers & others: American & English 18th ce 
tury furniture, pewter, silver, decorations & ge 
eral art property. Now on exhibition 

May 7, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gallet 
ies; property of the St. James Galleries: 18th 
century English furniture in a variety of i 
portant periods and pieces: porcelain, silvé 
decorations, Chinese mirror paintings. On & 
hibition from May 2. 

May 8 & 9, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke 
Bernet Galleries: property of T. B. Walket 
Foundation & Hawes Collection: extensive ¢F 
lection of rare snuff bottles: outstanding oF 
lection of Chinese carved jades, porcelains, pot 
tery, bronzes & semi-precious mineral carvil&® 
On exhibition from May 2. 

May 14 & 15, Thursday & Friday afternoom 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; Colleck & other collet 
tions: English furniture & decorative objec 
On exhibition from May 9. 
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| Vincent VAN GocH: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
ny Charles M. Brooks, Jr. New York: 
seum of Modern Art; 58 pp.; frontis- 
siece; cloth; $2.75. 

The first annotated bibliography of 
Van Gogh literature; of great value and 
usefulness to scholars and collectors. 
items are cross-referenced. Bibliog- 
vaphy is divided into two sections: (1) 
priting by Van Gogh, and (2) literature 
about Van Gogh. 















































THE EMERGENCE OF AN AMERICAN ART, 
by Jerome Mellquist. New York: Scrib- 
per’s; 421 pp.; 36 illustrations; $3.75. 

The constant question as to whether 
America has, or has not, an art, is here 
answered again—vigorously and in the 
i affirmative. Mellquist begins near 1900, 
gives space to the realists of 1908 and 
follows the development of contempo- 
rary art down to the young men rising 
over today’s horizon. 


THe ArT BULLETIN (March), edited by 
Millard Meiss. New York: College Art 
. Walker§ Association; 114 pp.; illustrated; $3. 
be soldf scholarly quarterly which takes its 
ff bottles§ readers down little-traveled and some- 
Ss Collec-§ times controversial by-ways of art his- 
tory. Subjects are of interest almost 
exclusively to specialists and scholars; 
treatment is of the tedious foot-notey 


type. 
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PicrurRES TO Grow UP WITH, by Kath- 
arine Gibson. New York: Studio Publi- 
cations; 152 pp. (all but 17 devoted to 
plates); $3. 
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1. EYES ON AMERICA 1y w. S. Hall. This 
vast bustling nation brought to you by a host 
of American artists whose pictorial record is vivid 
and penetrating. More than 200 reproductions (8 
in color), recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. $3.50 


2. GIST OF ART by John Sloan. One of the 
truly significant art books of the past decade. It 
is a valuable, penetrating inspection of the very 
foundations of America’s new, vital art move- 





fony 












sevens 3,000 ment. . . . Posterity might well regard it as we 
bilip regard Delacroix’s ‘‘Journal.’’ 346 pp., 278 illus- 
oe 00 trations, $3.75 
ait0 
eee a 3. MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING 
by Peyton Boswell. The most complete gallery of 
American art ever presented in book form, with a 
lucid and comprehensive discussion of the new 
1 American School of painting, and biographies of the 
ar various artists. Recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 200 pages, 86 color plates, $5.00 
aol 4. THE ARTS by Hendrik Van Loon. A popular, 
ons, — 736-page survey of all man’s arts, enlivened by 
E. LeG 180 examples of Van Loon’s uniquely graphic art. 
2 nop = A best seller at $3.95, now a bargain at $2.00. 
ons 
— 5. A TREASURY OF ART MASTER- 
jcries: 1am PIECES by Thomas Craven. A lush, 590-page 
riety of im gallery of world-important paintings, dealt with 
lain, silver trenchantly in Thomas Craven’s text. Excellent 
zs. On & color plates (144) give the book the unusual 
r value that has earned it a tremendous sale. $10.00 
s ‘ke 
—— 6. STORY OF MODERN ART by Sheldon 
‘tensive cor Cheney. The author traces modern art from the 
tanding ck Romanticists to the artists of today. Lucid, lively, 
Se sound, and expertly illustrated. 643 pp., 373 il- 
celains, pot 
-al carvings lustrations. $5.00 
aseaa 7. MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS py &. #. 
other collet Wilenski. This drama of modern French painting 
tive objects 


“Art Books Reviewed in Brief 








By FRANK CASPERS S@**#***eeeeeeeee22 


A Junior Literary Guild selection, this 
book of handsome reproductions is amaz- 
ingly wide in scope, interesting in ap- 
proach and intelligently handled. AIl- 
though designed especially to entertain 
and educate growing children, it has 
in it much that will interest grown-ups 
too. 


THE A.B.C. oF Our ALPHABET, by Tom- 
my Thompson. New York: Studio Pub- 
lication; 64 pp.; illustrated; $3.50. 

In this book the author traces the 
evolution of our alphabet from the hi- 
eroglyphs of the early Egyptians 
through the additions and refinements 
of subsequent peoples and their cul- 
tures to modern times and the inven- 
tion of printing. Of particular interest 
to serious students of lettering and 
calligraphy. 


LINE DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION, by 
Ashley Havinden. New York: Studio 
Publications; 96 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; $3.50. 


The noted commercial artist, “Ash- 
ley,” here, in a revised and up-to-date 
volume, sets forth valuable data and in- 
formation on creating art work for re- 
production. Techniques, mechanical 
short-cuts and the fundamentals of 
many phases of commercial art are ex- 
pertly treated and illustrated. The work 
of many of the world’s best-known art- 
ists is analyzed and reproduced in one 
section. Highly recommended for com- 
mercial artists and students who hope 
one day to be. 


Vassar Gets Art Gift 


A GIFT oF 167 prints and 11 sculptures 
has been presented to Vassar College by 
Mrs. Felix M. Warburg and her chil- 
dren, in memory of the late Felix M. 
Warburg, noted collector who died in 
1937. The gift, announced by Dr. Henry 
N. MacCracken, president of Vassar, 
brings to the college 68 important plates 
by Rembrandt, including his The De- 
scent from the Cross, The Three Trees, 
the Hundred Guilder Print and Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria; 54 engrav- 
ings by Diirer, among them his Adam 
and Eve, The Nativity, St. Jerome in 
His Study, Melancholia and Knight, 
Death and the Devil. Other printmak- 
ers of the German, French and English 
schools complete the print gift. 

The sculptures, comprising pieces by 
Flemish, German, French and Renais- 
sance artists, encompass a wide range 
of work, extending from a Greek god- 
dess found near Astra, Italy, to a 16th 
century French Madonna Reading 
(school of Troyes), a Madonna and 
Child, and a Breuges group of a Saint 
and a kneeling Crusader. 

The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York participated in the gift to the ex- 
tent of relinquishing its eventual title, 
as provided in Mr. Warburg’s will, to 
the items presented. (Three-fourths of 
the collection was to have gone to the 
Met after Mrs. Warburg’s death.) 
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is, in every sense, one of the most stimulating 
that has ever appeared on this intrinsically vital 
period of art and civic history. $6.00 


8. MODERN MEXICAN PAINTERS 
by MacKinley Helm. A book that is eminently 
readable, highly entertaining, and, from the schol- 
ar’s point of view, as sound as it is penetrating. 
205 pp., 82 plates, $5.00 


9. THE AMERICAN SPORTING SCENE 
by John Kieran and Joseph Golinkin. Kieran, of 
the New York ‘‘Times’’ and Information Please, 
supplies the text which, with Golinkin’s drawings, 
lithographs and watercolors, covers sport in Amer- 
ica, its history and present-day scope. A splendid 
gift for that out-of-door fan. 212 pp., 84 repro- 
ductions, $5.00 


. PAINTINGS OF FRANS HALS py n. 
S. Trivas. A beautifully printed, scholarly and 
fascinating volume. An unusual buy and a worthy 
addition to your library. 231 pp., 160 illustra- 
tions, $3.50 


. THROUGH THE AMERICAN LAND- 


SCAPE by Kaj Klitgaard. The author, artist- 
mariner-teacher, traveled twice across the United 
States studying the land and the artists who are 
busy recording it. Refreshing and definitely stimu- 
lating. 323 pp., 41 illustrations, $3.50 


. THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES py sid- 
ney Janis. Author janis, a noted connoisseur of 
‘primitive’ art, presents a group of his proudest 
finds. Besides his own lucid espousal of their cause, 
Janis allows those of his subjects who are living to 
explain themselves and their art. 258 pp., 90 
plates, $3.50 


- THE AMERICAN ARTIST AND HIS 


TIMES by Homer Saint-Gaudens. The book is as 
wide in scope as American Art itself. It is an 
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Here is a list of exceptional art books that you will find both rewarding and en- 
grossingly interesting. They are beautifully and profusely illustrated, and deal 
intelligently with special phases of art and with the lives of significant artists. 


important work, fact-loaded, logical and extremely 
easy to take. 332 pp., 65 reproductions, $5.00 


SALVADOR DALI by james T. Soby. A 
discerning book that makes sense out of an artist 
whose art is often classified as nonsense. 88 pp., 
63 plates (4 in color), $2.00 


PAUL KLEE by Kari Nierendorf. Mr. Nieren- 
dorf’s new book, with its sentient introduction 
by James Sweeney, should do much to enlarge the 
circle of Klee enthusiasts. 67 plates, $6.00 


14. 
15. 


16. THUS FAR by Harry Wickey. The illustrations 
together with the text provide an illuminating in- 
sight into the evolution of the artist and the 
forces that determined his direction. This book 
cannot help but bring to his circle of appreciators 
a large and growing group of laymen. Profusely 
illustrated, 303 pp., $3.75 


. THE UNSEEN REMBRANDT py William 
M. Ivins, Jr. Beautifully printed and organized, 
certainly a ‘‘must’’ for all Rembrandt enthusiasts. 
Text and 84 plates, $2.50 


seeeeeeen ORDER NOW :eeee2eeae 


Book Department, 
THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Herewith please find $ for 
which you will send me the books I have 
circled. 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10- 
11-12-13-14- 15- 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestion to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


East Hampton, L. IL., N. Y. 

GUILD HALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION, 
July 25 to Aug. 16. Open to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land States. Medium: oil. Fee: $2 each 
entry. Jury. Cash prize. Last date for re- 
turn of cards & fee: July 2; of entries: 
July 17. For cards & data write Warren 


STUART SCHOOL 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY’S FRESHMAN 


ART & ARCHITECTURE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: The university offers one $400 and 
four $200 scholarships in art, and one $400 
and four $200 scholarships in architecture 
to graduates of accredited high schools on 
a competitive basis. Contestants must sat- 
isfy entrance reqirements. Closing date for 
receipt of applications: June 25. Before 
submitting samples of work, get data & 
papers from Dean H. L. Butler, College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: The 
Stuart School, Boston, is offering gradu- 
ates of accredited public and private high 
schools scholarships in illustration, interior 
design, advertising and fashion art. Values 
of scholarships range from $100 to $500. 


Miniature Print to Members 


The Miniature Print Society of 
sas City, Missouri, is issuing to mep 
bers two prints; one, Lyman Byxh 
drypoint, Aspen Grove, is the Societys 
first presentation for 1942. The othe 
is an “extra dividend” to members 
is of historical interest inasmuch ag 
was printed (in a first and only editig 
from the original copper engraved 
1806 by Thomas Butts, Jr., son of ¢ 
famous patron of William Blake, wh 
he was a student of that eminent Ep 


Mechanical drawing and drafting, widely 
applicable in war industries, are also on 
the scholarship list. For full data write 
Scholarship Committee, Stuart School, 102 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETITION: 
The Museum of Modern Art announces a 
turn of entry cards: June 20. For data poster competition to express determination 
and entry cards write Leo Nadon, direc- of the Americas to remain free. Open to 
tor, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th all artists of Western Hemisphere coun- 
St., New York City. tries, = omen —, i 
7 EEN = “ s SPW sary . prizes, with a top award, nning 

eo Cee, wie eS aaa posters will be exhibited throughout the 
EXHIBITIONS, June 6 to Sept. 6. Open eee re ae ee ves 
to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor & ata be iot f™ oyes, ee = 
sculpture. Small fee. Exhibitors limited ne tack oe york Ci odern Art, 
to 6 works. Entries viewed every Monday 1 . 58rd St., New or ty. 

& Tuesday. For data write Joseph Buz- 
zelli, Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56th St., 
New York City. 

Rutland, Vt. 

MID-VERMONT ARTISTS’ THIRD OIL 
EXHIBITION, June 1-30, at Rutland Li- 
brary. Open to all Vermont artists and 
all living within 50 miles of Rutland. Me- 
dium: oil. No prizes announced. Fee: $2 
dues for non-members. Dates for arrival 
of exhibits June 1 & 2. For entry blanks 
write Mid-Vermont Artists Studio, 11 Cen- 
ter St., Rutland, Vt. 


Competitions 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIP: Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, offers a graduate teaching 
fellowship to a qualified student who holds 
the baccalaureate degree from an accred- 
ited college or university with a major in 
art. The fellowship provides $300 and 
tuition, and requires the recipient to de- 
vote half his time to teaching art, half 
to graduate work toward the master’s 
degree. Applicants should send informa- 
tion regarding their training and refer- 
ences to Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
COMPETITION: This association offers 
$100 in prizes for poster designs ‘“‘depict- 
ing the importance of Holstein cows in 
producing food for defense.” For rules 
and complete data write Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 


lish artist. 

The Society’s second presentati¢ 
print will be a mezzotint by Alessang 
Mastro-Valerio, whose The Morning Pj 
per (reproduced April 1) was dis 
uted to members of the Chicago Socie 
of Etchers, the first mezzotint to 
distributeu by a print organization, 4 
fred Fowler, director of the Socie 
reports that his group’s next present 
tion plate will be an etching by Je 
Taylor Arms, to be sent to membe 
this fall. 


Whipple, Guild Hall, East Hampton, L. L, 
ee 


New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ART’S 12th SUM- 
MER ANNUAL, July 1 to Aug. 30. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil & watercolor. No 
prizes. No jury. No fee. Last date for re- 


OF- 


Thorne American Rooms 


Last year one of the most popular 
exhibitions at the Boston Museum fea- 
tured the miniature rooms of Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne. At that time 150,- 
000 visitors streamed through the gal- 
leries to view Mrs. Thorne’s series of 
microscopically accurate miniatures of 
English and European rooms. Mrs. 
Thorne’s newest series, devoted to 
American interiors, is now on view, and 
museum authorities estimate that be- 
tween now and the show’s closing, June 
14, more than 250,000 people will view 
them. 

These exhibits, as reported in an ear- 
lier issue of the DicEsT, have been given 
to the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
is supervising their circulation through- 
out the country. The American series 
numbers 37 units and ranges from early 
colonial to contemporary replicas. Light- 
ing, decorations, furniture and even 
chinaware are uncannily reproduced to 


New Wengenroth Print 

Kennedy & Company of New Ye 
announce a new lithograph by St 
Wengenroth, Bird of Freedom, impre 
sions of which are now on view in t 
Kennedy Galleries. 


Three New Kirmse Etchings 


Marguerite Kirmse, famous etcher of 
dogs, has just completed three new 
plates, Zoom, Wood Chucks and Antici- 
pation, which are now on view at the 
Harlow-Keppel Galleries in New York 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City | 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising # 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 
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FINE ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA ; 4 A 
PASTEL oF fa [ame xican 
AQUAPASTEL j 


$100 IN PRIZES for ( 
importance of Holstein cow in producing food 


poster designs depicting 


boro, Vermont. 
-'. . produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 


ican Artists Professional League. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 


SCREEN PRINT TECHNIQUE—Pamphit 

tells how to make SILK SCREEN PRINTS. 
NEW WAX DEVELOPMENT SUPERIOR 10 
TUSCHE. METHOD ADAPTABLE TO MAKING 
VICTORY POSTERS. Mimeographed. $1.25 sent 
parcel post, COD. George Beyer. 726 South Tenth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished updo 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 
Ave., New York. 


Catalogue 

Vol. 700 and 
Color Cards on 
Request. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on ra¥ 
wees pee. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street 
org. 


ETCHING PRESS, slightly used small Friedrit 
$50.00. Write to: V. Kolitsch, 54 West 74@ 
St., New York 
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for defense. Rules and all data on request. The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattle 


The Art Digest | 





The Field of American Art Education 


By FRANK CASPERS 


Recuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes 


‘in Old Mexico 
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War-TIME travel restrictions need not 
entirely hem in the art students who 
t to fit foreign residence and travel 
into their training program. Mexico is 
lable as always, and now, as the 


fruit, it is particularly desirable as a 
place to live and study. Mexico’s sum- 
mer climate in certain sections is ideal; 
wrroundings are stimulating, beautiful 
and intriguingly foreign. In addition to 
art, it affords an excellent opportunity 
to learn Spanish, a language that grows 
in importance daily. 

In the foothills that rise against the 
soaring background of Mexico’s central 
Mountains is San Miguel de Allende, 
Where is located the Escuela Universi- 
taria de Bellas Artes, a bi-lingual school 
employing both native and U. S. teach- 
ers. Students study painting, sculpture, 
fresco, ceramics, weaving, architecture, 
English and Spanish. They live in at- 
tractive local hotels or on the school’s 
fanch, where there are horses, a swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts and gardens 
that grow food for the school’s dining 
hall. Classes are held in the remodeled 
convent, Las Monjas, pictured above. 


‘oot | The school is fully accredited and offers 


degrees, 
Arts. 

Under the guidance of Felipe Cossio 
del Pomar and Stirling Dickinson, direc- 
tor and associate director, the students 
make several excursions each season to 
places of historic interest. The school is 
easily reached by train or bus. 


including that of Master of 


Vermont in Summer 


Mount MANSFIELD and the Green 
Mountains, the rolling meadows of the 
Winooski Valley and the blue bays of 
Lake Champlain—all these, with the 
Adirondacks of upstate New York in the 
distance, constitute a beautiful and va- 
ried setting for the University of Ver- 
mont’s summer art courses. Rustic by- 
roads, swift-coursing mountain streams, 
old covered bridges and treed slopes 
provide a wealth of material for land- 
scape students of summer guest-instruc- 
tors Barse Miller (his fourth Vermont 
season) and Herbert Barnett (director 
of the Worcester Museum’s school). 
Both men will be also teach life paint- 
ing in oil and watercolor. 

In addition, Elizabeth V. Colburn, 
head of the university’s art department, 
will conduct classes in freehand draw- 
ing and sketching out-of-doors; Eugene 
Myers will teach art education; Isabel 
Clark Mills, applied art and art appre- 
ciation, and Lester M. Prindle, the re- 
lationship through the ages between 
mythology and art. 

All courses carry university credit; 
registration date: July 8. Art students 
receive daily individual criticism and 
have at their disposal the complete fa- 
cilities of the university’s well-equipped 
plant. 


School in Cummington 


The Cummington School, Cumming- 
ton, Mass., housed in a group of pictur- 
esquely situated buildings, is conduct- 
ing a summer course from June 25 to 
Aug. 31, featuring instruction in paint- 
ing, music, drama, writing, printing and 
ceramics. 

Painting and drawing are under the 
guidance of Paul Wieghardt, ceramics 
under Elaine Bassett. 


Art Teachers Exhibit 

The third annual exhibition of work 
by members of the Art Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be on view through May 10 
in the Education Gallery of the Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as an Institution of Higher Learning 


SUMMER SCHOOL - JO Weeks 


Offering Courses in - - 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


June 22 - August 28 


+ ARCHITECTURE 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
DESIGN 
CERAMICS 
WEAVING 
METALCRAFT 


For catalog write to Richard P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


May 1, 1942 


THE STELLA ELKINS TYLER 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


a of Temple University 
"SUMMER SESSION 1942 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE 
GRAPHIC ARTS @ METALRY 
CERAMICS @ APPRECIATION 


Write for 
Catalogue 


Elkins Park, 
(Phila.) Penna. 


The University 
of New Mexico 


ane | rf TAOS Field School of Art 
June 8 to Aug. 1, 1942 


Crities and Instructors: 0. E. Berninghaus, E. L. Blumen- 
schein, Andrew Dasburg, Victor Higgins, Joseph Imhof, 
Millard Sheets. 


ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
BRADLE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Painting @« Commercial Art e Design e In- 
terior Decoration e¢ Illustration e@ Costume 
Design e Composition @ Teacher Training 
Twelve months continuous. Four year degree course. 


DIRECTOR P. R. McINTOSH 


EVANSTON 


ACADEMY OF FINE ART 
CARL SCHEFFLER, DIR. 
Summer School—June 22- Aug. 13 
Landscape, Figure Drawing, Composition, 
Design, Teacher Training 


Register Now 
636 Church Street, Evanston, Illinois 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15th to SEPT. 15th 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE. POTTER VONNOH 


Scuipture 
Annual Summer Classes, June 15th to Sept. 17th 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


BRUCE MITCHELL 


CLASSES in LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Individual Instruction, June 15-Sept.15 
For weekly rates write Olivia Dehn 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


of the BUFFALO 
FINE ARTS ACADEMY 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 29th - AUGUST 7th 


Degree programs for art teachers, in asso- 

ciation with the University of Buffalo 

and the State Teachers College of Buffalo. 

DRAWING @ ADVERTISING e@ PAINTING 

STAGECRAFT @ DESIGN @ GRAPHIC ART 

PHILIP ELLIOTT, Director. Write for catalogue, 
1231 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
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BRACKMAN 


The Fourth Season of the Summer 
Painting Class of Robert Brackman 


Will Start on June 29th. Only a 
Limited Number of Students. 


For Information Write 


ROBERT BRACKMAN, NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


SEVENTH SESSION 


SOUTHERN ART INSTITUTE AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


BLUE RIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The regular summer courses in Ceramics, under the direction of Professor 
Kenneth Smith, director of the School of Ceramics, Sophie Newcomb College, 


and the courses in Dramatics by Mrs. 





Irene Fussler of Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina, will run six weeks—July 21 to August 30; The Special Institute of 
Art and All Southern Exhibit, to which any artist in America may send one 
painting, etching, or other piece of art, will be held August 3-9. 


For further information, address 





Southern Art Institute, Blue Ridge, North Carolina 














THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ms Pui tsb) Pa 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Address: Supervisor of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE 


June 26 
August 8 INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 
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the hans hofmann school of fine art 


52 west 8th street * new york city * phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 


personally conducted 


by mr. 


OF THE WORCESTER ART 


a 


STREET 


PAINT 


with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 
Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 


MISS CANNON, 576 BENSON 


hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 — sept. 15 


MUSEUM 


aa eae 


WORCESTER 


ST., 





MASSACHUSETTS 





CAMDEN, WN. J. 










































New Hope’s School 


BETWEEN New York and Philadelphiy 
on the historic Delaware River jg ; 
community famous among artists an 
writers. Chloe Doubble has described 
thus: “Old, vigorous New Hope, ji 














streets knotted and worn as a bit gj | 
shad net, lies on the Delaware River) | 
in one of the most beautiful valleys jy e 
the world . . . enfolding hills, a swift} | us 
rapids-broken river, the charming Ia] | st 
high canal . . . ancient mills, bridge 
and houses.” 

The New Hope School of Art offer} |? 







students and teachers a creative vac. 
tion, combining excellent cultural an 
amusement facilities with expert pr. 
fessional instruction in every brant) 
and phase of art. Besides specializej 
classes the school offers an eight-week 
survey course in which eight instru 
tors will each instruct for one week 
providing the student with an overall 
view of the entire field of painting, 0 
special interest to students and artists 
of nearby population centers are th 
week-end classes in landscape, designed 
especially for Friday-to-Sunday stu 
dents. There are also lectures and dem- 






































onstrations, and week-end trips to thel | A 
galleries and museums of New York 
Philadelphia and Washington. . 
New Hope’s staff comprises Harry 
Rosin (sculpture), Sidney E. Dickinson} W 
(portraiture), John Folinsbee (land 0) 
scape), Maximilian Vanka (murals), 
Robert D. Miller (still life), Alden 
Wicks (figure), Harry Leith-Ross (wa: su 
tercolor), Charles Child (decoration ani ; 
mural painting), Lyle Justis (illustrag w: 
tion), Lloyd R. Ney (abstract and nom 






objective painting) and Peter G. Cook 
(landscape). 





Cincinnati Academy Expands 


The Cincinnati Art Academy has ex 
panded its summer courses to offer stu- 
dents of the region, who may find travel 
difficult in wartime, a wider selection 
of studies. In addition to its regular 
curriculum, the Academy has organized 
classes in silk screen printing, airbrush 
painting, fashion drawing and weaving. 
The regular landscape class will, in ad- 
dition, permit students to specialize in 
the rendition of landscape form tope 
graphically and the study of shadow 
patterns as a basis for further work it 
camouflage. 

Summer at Cincinnati is divided into 
two four-week sessions, the first of 
which begins June 22. Myer Abel will 
be in charge of life painting and draw: 
ing and will work with students three 
mornings a week, while Reginald 
Grooms will take over the landscape 
students. William E. Hentschel will con- 
duct courses in commercial and adver 
tising art. The Academy is located higli 
above the Ohio River in Eden Park and 
adjoins the Cincinnati Museum, the & 
tensive facilities of which are always 
available to Academy students. 


CLASSES u YEAR AROUND 


OUTDOOR LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING EVERY SUNDAY 


ARTHUR SCHWIEDER GROU 
80 West 40th St. New York Ci 
PEnn. 6-2776 


The Art Dige 















































LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 








tists anj 

scribed i STUART SYSTEM 

- tts previous art training or talent NOT 
: . be necessary. This Stuart System is radical- 
re River] | jy new and simple. It will REALLY 
alleys in} | pZACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 


unusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. E 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 


AIKEN 








MARY HOOVER 





& CONRAD 
* CAPE COD HILLS 1 MILE FROM SEA 
EACHES SMALL ¢ 


INFORMAL e INTIMATE e INDIVIDUAL 


® RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
PAINTERS AND WRITERS 


For Reservations and Particulars Write: 
MRS. CONRAD AIKEN - 41 Doors - Brewster, Mass. 


HIBBARD 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


JUNE 29—AUGUST 29 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 
Secretary, Bearskin Neck, Rockport, Mass. 
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Try 
Dickinsa} WATER COLOR PAINTING 
e (lané-} On the New England Seacoast with 
mura} HARVE STEIN 
208s (wad SIXTH SEASON * JULY 13-AUGUST 14 
ar BEGINNERS — ADVANCED STUDENTS 
ation and TEACHERS 
(illustra wRiTE FOR CIRCULAR D. 
and non HARVE STEIN - BOX 320 - NOANK, CONN. 
G. Coo 
Vesper George 
sands School of Fine & Applied Art 
Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
y has ex tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
offer stu ie ee eae tke te seat 
ind travel 6 weeks summer school begins July 6. 
selection 44 St. aeietéd Stree Deion. Mass. 
s regular 
organized 
‘srbra] — JAMES GUY 
ill inail| SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 
. ose Stimulating Informal Discussions 
cialize in Individual Criticisms 
rm top-}| SPECIAL WEEKEND CLASSES 
f shadow Commencing May 23rd 
r work in Write for information 
Whippoorwill Hollow, East Hampton, Conn. 
vided into 
first of 
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nase! BERNSTEIN 
Reginald 
ogineli MEYEROWITZ 
| wi SUMMER ART COURSE 
nd adver- 
vated high GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Park and 
n, the e Spend the Summer in 
re always}/ ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
ts. x Nationally Known as an 
ARTIST'S PARADISE" 
ROUND) sking sintH CERTIFICATE. OMIT PAINTINGS 
DSCAPE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AND WAR ACTIVITIES 
SUNDAY ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE 





6 Rov Summer Schools can increase their en- 
York City} ments by advertising in the May 15, 
June 1 and July 1 issues of the DicEsT. 


May 1, 1942 
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Classes of Bruce Mitchell 


The Hudson River and the valleys 
and cliffs that frame it vary from the 
placid to the rugged and from the pic- 
turesque to the smartly suburban. Be- 
sides ferry boats and busy river traffic, 
there are old river towns, industrial 
areas and, inland, stretches of pastoral 
landscape. All this material will be 
exploited by Bruce Mitchell and his 
summer painting students working in 
and around Cornwall-on-Hudson, from 
June 15 to Sept. 15. 

Mitchell, who is well known as a New 
York one-man exhibitor and as a Gug- 
genheim Fellow, will teach all media, 
specializing in landscape. Students will 
work out-of-doors most of the time, 
receiving daily criticism from Mitchell, 
and, once each week, a group criticism. 
During inclement weather, life and still 
life classes will be conducted in a large, 
airy studio. Charges include board and 
room in a spacious summer hotel and 
provide for all expenses except for ma- 
terials. Mitchell is an experienced teach- 
er in addition to being an exhibiting 
artist. 


James Guy To Teach 


James Guy, whose surrealistic oils 
and colorfully satiric gouaches of ghost 
towns are regularly seen on 57th Street 
and in the country’s leading museum 
exhibitions, will this summer teach a 
class of students at his studio in Con- 
necticut. Not a class in the formal sense, 
Guy’s students will work as a summer 
painting group, each one receiving in- 
dividual criticism based on his particu- 
lar talent, stage of proficiency and prob- 
lems. 

The group will devote time also to 
stimulating informal discussions on art 
and artists, and on the problems of aes- 
thetics. A special feature of Guy’s pro- 
gram are the week-end classes designed 
especially for students of the metro- 
politan area who want to combine a 
weekend in the country with creative 
accomplishment. Guy’s classes begin 
May 23 and continue through Septem- 
ber 30. 


Cross at Boothbay Harbor 


Anson K. Cross, veteran of many 
teaching seasons, will spend the sum- 
mer at his Boothbay Harbor headquar- 
ters, where he will stress in his classes 
the value of accurate, precise vision. 
“True vision does not produce art,” 
writes Cross, “but it gives a direct and 
vital way to express art if the artist is 
creative. True vision will give the paint- 
er who is a scientific recorder of facts 
a more artistic and speedy and vital 
technique ... 

Boothbay Harbor is one of Maine’s 
well known resorts, and offers students 
of landscape and marine painting a 
wide choice of material, including treed 
inland areas and an unusually rugged 
coast line. 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 
McNULTY « CORBINO 


e ANN BROCKMAN 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 









JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT e¢ LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE 
IN OIL OR WATER COLOR 

JUNE 29th TO SEPT. 5th 


ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
DURING THE SEASON 


Write for Folder 


Address THE SECRETARY 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 


Opportunity for six summer weeks of refresh- 
ment in the creative arts and crafts. Re — 


staff and also guest artists for the mggelel 
e 


of Lithography, Metalry, Interior 
and Painiing. Degrees granted. 


JUNE 29 - AUGUST 7, 1942 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for summer catalog 
Broadway at College e Oakland ¢ California 


SUMMER STUDY in MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL ART SCHOOL fF 
San Miguel Allende; Guanajuato 
July Ist — Sept. Ist 
For illustrated prospectus, write: 


STIRLING DICKINSON 
1500 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, 


cora — 


ILLINOIS 


Drawing and Painting Classes 


Portrait and Outdoor Sketching 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 


Write for Circular — M. F. Browne, 30 Ipswich St., 
Boston, Mass. — After June 1, Annisquam, Mass. 





SACHA MOLDOVAN 


DRAWING — PAINTING at the 
MOHANSIC ART CENTER 
R.F.D. 3—Crompond Rd., Peekskill, N.Y. 


One Hour from Times Square 


Mornings - Afternoons - Evenings 
Write for Booklet 


Weekends 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 15 to 
August 8, 1942. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Paintings lent to The Nelson-Atkins Gallery ‘for 
the duration’ available for study. Credits trans- 
Catalogue. 


Summer Session June 15 - August 7 
4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 






School of Design for Women 
98th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, advertis- 
ing, fashion arts, oa arts. 
Teacher training: B. de- 
gree. Stagecraft and aon 
jewelery, pottery. ay, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 

1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1942 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 











THE 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER SESSION NEW HOPE, PA. 


June 28 - Aug. 22 Two four week terms 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 
Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Figure, 
Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 
tration, Abstract and Non-objective, 

Murals, Sculpture, and Survey. 
Special week-end class (Saturday and 
Sunday) in landscape painting. 


Catalogue on request: 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


amu NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA come 


RINGLING *™" 


(School of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teach- 
ers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommoda- 
tions. Board, room, tuition $250. Special weekly rates. 
Winter school—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 


log and folder, ‘‘Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
Address: V. A. 


Kimbrough, Pres. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 


SUMMER CLASSES JUNE - SEPT. 


BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON CLASSES IN PAINTING, 
DRAWING—ALL MEDIUMS. DAILY PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


Full Facilities—Superior Cuisine 


STONINGTON, CONN. 


Write to 20 West 10th Street ¢ N. Y. C. 


AB-RA-NA ART COLONY 


PHOENICIA, NEW YORK 


JULY-AUGUST PAINTING CLASSES 
CAMP ee 


A. GINSBURG, 939 - 8th Ave., New York 


T a U R SUMMER SCHOOL 


of MODERN ART 


The Favorite with Progressive Students of Painting. 
Modern Ideas - Modern Methods - Modern Philosophy 
Landscape - Life - Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
WATERCOLOR 


"HAR 
0 SCHOOL 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


Twelfth Season — July | - August 29 
To June 1, write 2025 O St., Washington, D.C. 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


@ Architecture, costume. interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewelry, 
silversmithing ; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design: textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
anew Dormitories. Emergency war- 

courses. Placement. Catalog. 
is” ‘College Street. Providence, R. 1. 


SUMMER in SOUTHERN UTAH 


at Dixon log cabin in beautiful National 
Parks country. Fine climate, elevation 
5200, good family table, horses, station 
wagon. Painting with Maynard Dixon 
if desired. Reasonable rates. Address 
Mrs. Maynard Dixon, Mt. Carmel, Utah. 


Portrait - 


Mexico to Vermont 


THERE ARE the red roofs of Taxco, a 
Yankee graveyard, masked dancers and 
the good old American eagle in the in- 
triguing display, “Children—3,000 Miles 
Apart,” at the Bonestell Galleries until 
May 9. 

In 1932 Elsa Rogo founded a school 
in Mexico, and made such progress in 
teaching art expression to the children 
of Taxco that the government became 
its sponsor. Later in 1936 “Dona Elsa” 
tried her hand with the children of Old 
Bennington, Vermont, also with good 
results. The fruitful products of these 
years with Miss Rogo’s young nana 
make up the present show. 

The Mexican children come off con- 
siderably better than the Vermonters, 
perhaps because they are richer in 
artistic heritage, color appreciation and 
imaginative possibilities than these 
youngsters from one-room schoolhouses 
in the Vermont hills. To quote Lewis 
Mumford, the U. S. section is interest- 
ing “not so much because it presents a 
particularly vivid esthetic experience, 
but because it shows the result of good 
pedagogy, overcoming visual deadness 
and emotional anesthesia.” 


William Fisher Classes 


Students spending the summer in New 
York have at their disposal a wide range 
of classes taught by William Fisher of 
the 8th Street Gallery and Art School. 
Open to beginners and students of every 
degree of advancement, the classes offer 
instruction in drawing, sculpture, land- 
scape, figure and portrait painting. 

Beginning May 15 and continuing 
through July, Fisher will meet students 
at the New Jersey side of the George 
Washington Bridge and take them, 
every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon, on painting expeditions to inter- 
esting old Hudson River towns; to New 
Jersey farms with brooks, horses, wood- 
lands and old barns, and to canals that 
wind through picturesque, placid coun- 
tryside. The school conducts a life class 
every Wednesday evening, and a cos- 
tume model class on Friday evenings. 
Fisher’s classes are active the year 
‘round, except during August. 


Summer at Mills College 


Mills College in Oakland, California, 
is aligning itself with the inter-Ameri- 
can cultural program by featuring this 
summer a South American artist-teach- 
er, Antonio Sotomayor. Known interna- 
tionally as a painter, muralist, carica- 
turist and illustrator, Sotomayor is a 
native of Bolivia. 

Under Sotomayor will be classes in 
composition, in “problems of the artist” 
and the history and development of 
Latin American art. Underlining all 
will be the noted South American’s firm 
belief that art without frills has a defi- 
nitely functional relationship to the 
community. In addition, the college will 
offer a course in basic crafts, designed 


‘for the non-professional student as well 


as playground supervisors and teachers. 
Completing the curriculum are classes 
in photography, interior decoration, 
metal work, pottery, weaving and jew- 
elry. Dr. John H. Furbay is director of 
the summer session. 


June 24 FINE ARTS GALLERY Aig c 
2 COURSES: ADVANCED—BEGINNERS 


STUDY WATER COLOR IN SAN DiEGg 


Advanced course offers new inspiration 
each week thru nationally known teacher 


EVERETT GEE JACKSON 
DONG KINGMAN JAMES H. PATRICK 
JAMES COUPER WRIGHT 


Coordinated by REX BRANDT 


Classes strictly limited - Register by May 1f 


Ideal Climate — Special Reference Exhibitions — Leetym 


BROWNE ART CLASS/ 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A.| 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure e¢ Portrait ¢ Still Life 
Landscape Painting 
Credits Given Write for Circular |} 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. | 


Illinois Wesleyc 
UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Illinois 


“Heart of the Corn Belt.’ Summer Session begin 
June 15. Outdoor painting in picturesque prairie 
country, portrait, life, art education, art history, 
design, individual projects. Special courses in WAR 
CARTOCNING, WAR POSTERS. Free folder. Write 


Dr. Harry Wood, Director, Art Dept. 


BERNARD KARFIOL - ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
OPENING JULY 12 OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y, 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
SCULPTURE e PAINTING 
CERAMIC « DRAWING 


FOR TEACHERS ¢ PROFESSIONAL 
BEGINNERS ¢ REGISTER NOW 


Ticats Schools 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’S school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. Their results are 
your guarantee of effective re- 
turns. 


nn | BEeFRF 


2m 
7 
— a 


Srrege 


You can enlarge your enroll- 
ment by advertising in the 
May 15, June 1 and July 1 


issues. 


|Price: $7 per inch] 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 


The Art Digest 
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AURENT 


NEsHiSCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 

WEISZ STUBBS 


ot ING — PAINTING — ~ coer 
_ SCULPTURE — DSCAPE 


NO TUITIONENTRANCE | FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and draw- 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 

in critical times, will renew the vitality 
a the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP e S. Nyack, N. Y. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


The ART INSTITUTE 
Chicago 


Fully 


64th year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
SPRING TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
ING PAUL CLEMENS, GUEST INSTRUCTOR. 
MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1942 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and _per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships. 

Summer Session begins June 8 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Beston, Massachusetts 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
. interior decoration, om, a ac- 

; Women’s dormitory; degree. 
jum charge, including board, P9000. Catalog. 


. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


formances by Marie Lampasona and 
Elsa Smull. General MacArthur, fast be- 
coming a popular favorite with Sunday 
painters, is depicted here by Ruth Hook 
who does a glorifying job. 


Ten Years of Cerny 


Ten years of sculpture by George 
Cerny is the attraction at the Clay Club 
Gallery until May 9. Cerny, a member 
of the Club and who has worked in its 
co-operative studios for the past eight 
years, is essentially a craftsman who 
knows his materials. Most of the wood, 
stone and terra cotta pieces are simply 
treated single pieces with graceful, re- 
strained actions. Emotional poise and 
mature understanding characterize Cer- 
ny’s work. Especially is this noted in the 
heroic Utopia, a six-foot female figure, 
the Ebony Sisters and a life-size Muse. 
Also of interest are the 18 small wood 
figures, which show Cerny to be an apt 
whittler who carries the skill of a craft 
into the realm of an art. 


Five Women Together 


Five women artists provide the cur- 
rent attraction at the Sixtieth Street 
Galleries (until May 7). Most personal 
in this flower-and-landscape assortment 
are the paintings of Elaine P. Auch- 
moody, particularly the thinly washed 
but colorful fall scene Fruition. The 
plastic flower arrangements by Sue Cory 
Guenther and Mary K. Karasick take 
an important place in the show, as do 
the more familiar studies of Celine 
Baekeland. Ethel M. Dana offers peace- 
ful landscapes with pleasant blue hills. 


Group Show at Vendome 


Under the equivocal title “Spring Of- 
fensive,” the Vendome Galleries have 
launched an extensive group show of 
some 60 or more items to remain until 
May 9. Despite its catchy theme title 
it still is little more than just another 
group show with the usual landscapes, 
figure studies and still lifes. The work 
of Maurice Kallis stands out, along with 
representative pieces by Jacob Bleib- 
treau, Howard Claney, Gertrude Van 
Allen and Michael Matera. Other in- 
teresting pieces are by Lily Shuff, Viola 
Aronson, Nick Markatos and Rebecca 
Mahler, who has a well modelled still 
life of hearty red apples. 


And Dufy Paints Roses 


Over here Tom Benton paints blood- 
curdling scenes of war; somewhere in 
tragic France Raoul Dufy paints roses. 
Ten of these freshly brushed watercol- 
ors, brought over by Therese Bonney, 
are on view at the Bignou Galleries. 

“For months, writes Miss Bonney in 
the catalogue, “many in America have 
longed for news of the artists in France. 
Where were Matisse, Bonnard, Rouault, 
Dufy—so many others? Could they go 
on painting? I have just travelled far 
and wide in France. I saw many of the 
artists. For the most part, they have 
burrowed in and today paint and sculpt 
things which seem even more beautiful 
than in the days of plenty. From the 
palette of Raoul Dufy, I have brought 
these flowers. To me they are a sym- 
bol . . . the answer to those who doubt, 
from those who work in silence.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE Shine his 


Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
An intensive six weeks’ course offering study 
in Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. 
June 15 through July 25 


FACULTY: George Harding, Roy C. Nuse, 
Francis Speight, Bruce Moore 


Credit toward degrees. For complete details 
and application blank write 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
URBI SOLER, Director 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 
ING @ SKETCHING @ CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 


Watecolor Techniques—Siuling Wong 


214 East 34th Street © New York City 
LExington 2-6404 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
* Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaIntiInG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DEsiIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Haron L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


ndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Summer Art School: June 15 to August 21 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH, ADOLF DEHN, 
Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George Vander Sluis, Harold 
Ray Jackson . . . Drawing, painting, landscape, moral 
decoration, lithography, art education . . . Free catalogue. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 
Second Semester opens February 2 and 3, 1942 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBOTT COMMERCIAL ART 


For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 
Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


Room 20 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York,c/oA.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


A Protest From Florida 


The League is in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Henry W. Taylor, Director of 
the Clearwater Art Museum, in which 
he strongly protests our action in the 
Florida tax situation. 

He feels we have libeled the state 
and worked a great hardship and done 
a disservice to the cause of art. He 
wants us to retract what he terms dam- 
aging statements. 

It is an unfortunate situation, but 
until we are informed by someone in au- 
thority that out of state art work will 
not be taxed if it is loaned in to Florida 
—to galleries or to museums, we cannot 
drop our guard. 

A copy of our answer to Mr. Taylor 
sets out our position: 


Mr. Henry W. Taylor, Director, 
Clearwater Art Museum, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

Dear Mr. Taylor: 


I am glad to have your letter because 
it is the first intimation we have had 
from anyone that the work of out-of- 
State artists will not have to be taxed 
under the new State personal property 
tax law. I assure you that official con- 
firmation of this will be welcomed by 
us and the news will be immediately 
spread. 

Regardless of the statements in your 
letter, I have one from Mr. J. M. Owens, 
Jr., County Assessor of Taxes, Palm 
Beach County, West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, saying, He had read my release 
“Florida—Art Patron?”, published in 
our columns in THE ART DIGEST, and it 
“seemed to cover the situation.” He 
further wrote, “I know of no law that 
exempts any type of personal property 
—except household goods and personal 
effects up to a valuation of $500 to every 
legal resident who is the head of a fam- 
ily.” 

At the time I wrote Mr. Owens I also 


wrote Senator Pepper and sent him 
copy of our release. He answered 
ing, “I am immediately contacting thefment 
Honorable J. M. Lee, Comptroller opfand a! 
the state of Florida in the hope that helitativ! 
can do something to correct this yp.fnot D 
happy situation.” We have had no fur. §we wi 
ther word from either Mr. Lee or thejelear. 
Senator. None of our many inquiries} You 
have brought us even a hope that some {the W 
one has misinterpreted the law and that field | 
outside artists may safely send their §withi 
work into your state without it being fw 
taxed under your new law. 

If the work has been purchased by# 
the gallery and is their property, we arm 
not concerned, but if it is the property 
of an outside artist who is simply loan. 
ing it, then we are definitely concerned # 
for its immunity. 

Whether the tax is 5% or less is not 
the point. Whether this may be termed 
an interstate tariff or not, the fact re 
mains it acts in just that manner, asa 
United States tariff is really an inter. Pee 
national tariff. And whether anyone# 
has had to pay this tax is still beside® 
the question. We have been officially? 
informed that the outside work is sub- 
ject to this tax. 

You make a distinction between your—* 
museum and commercial galleries> _ 
whose purpose is to try to sell art work. — 
Do you really think those whose work W 
you listed in your Sixth Annual Exhibi-},"" 
tion were exhibiting wholely for the¥ 
culture of Florida? You and I know 
they earnestly hope to make sales andf 
undoubtedly you make sales through 
your exhibition sometimes. 

I have repeatedly written and assured 
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C$98-42, ASSURED QUALITY 


After May 10, 1942, the 


CONFORMS TO ALL REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD CS98-42 
ISSUED BY THE 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


date when CS98-42 be- 


comes effective, every tube shipped of PERMANENT 
PIGMENTS OIL COLOR covered by this Standard will 
earry the certification of conformance. This befits the 
leader in any move to assure quality and permanence. 


CS98-42 requires a minimum standard of high qual- 
ity. The pigment and the grind strengths can only be 
met by unadulterated grinds of pure colors, the vehicle es 


O SYSTEM | 


Mae 
e 


INNAT! OF 


by pure oil. The consistencies and working qualities 
must be right, the list limited to essential colors. 


More than this, 


Permanent Pigments 


in addition 


prints the full guaranteed statement of composition on 
every label, as any honest, high quality material selling 
at honest prices should do. 


We shall be glad to send you free the official copy of 
Artists Oil Paints, Commercial Standard CS98-42. 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 


Rae pict 


oS 


NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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t him afeur friends in Florida of our special in- 
red say.Merest in the fine work in the advance- 
ting nent of art which you people have done 






oller gfand are doing. As soon as we are author- 
that hefitatively advised this new tax law will 
this yp.gnot bite a chunk out of visiting artists 
no fur.fwe will go the limit to announce an “all 
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, or the ar. “ + ” 
nquiries} You say you “have been advised” that 
‘at some the work we have cautioned to be with- 







‘eld is not “legally subject to taxation 
vithin the State of Florida.” By whom 
yere you advised and what authority 
did he have? That is exactly what we 
e trying to get—some one in author- 
vy to lift this embargo which we have 
heen assured is there. 

We have copies of the law. We have 
full list of Florida officials. And we 
ave had voluminous correspondence 
:s is not with many Florida art officials and pa- 
termeqftrons. There has never been any but 
fact re. Mindly and hopeful interest in art ac- 
er, as qfiivities in the State and it has always 
n inter. Ween our desire to be helpful. We have 
anyone fi definite duty to our members and the 
1 beside prtists of the country and we acted in a 
officially way We thought was protecting their 
- is sub. paterests. Also we believe it will help 
Florida art cause to head off any de- 
en your Pé for taxing art loaned in the State. 
alleries ch a vicious plan would quickly 
rt work. PE ead to other states as many other 
se work pexes and assessments have spread. 
Exhibi- We shall welcome any constructive 
for thepla” or information you may be able 
I know#? send us, and again I can assure you 
pf our unfailing interest in art and oth- 






































ncerned F 


a pr cultural endeavors in Florida. 
: Very sincerely, 
assured —ALBERT T. REID, 


National Vice Chairman 














ubic Contents—Not Weight 
sential to Artists 


An old New York State law is now 
being invoked to cover artists’ oil col- 
i prs, among other things, and will com- 
} pel the manufacturers to state on their 
bes (1) the weight of their contents 
terms of pounds and ounces and also 
2) the quantity in terms of liquid mea- 
ure—quarts, pints, gills or fractional 
parts of these. 

The object of this provision of Laws 
lating to Weights and Measures of 

Department of Agrirculture and 
kets of the State of New York is to 
eguard the consumer—in this case, 

ts. 

The artist needs to know two things 
} When buying tubes of artists’ oil colors: 
jfaat the materials are genuine; and 
iat quantity of oil paint is in the tube. 
Thanks to the pioneer work since 1930 
bi the National Committee of the Amer- 
tan Artists Professional League, Inc., 
# our well known manufacturers of 
fists’ oil colors have been won to 
suarantee to this League the genuine- 
8s of the contents of the tubes that 

r their labels. This is now supple- 
fented by the recently issued Com- 
fercial Standard CS98-42 for Artists’ 
4il Paints by the National Bureau of 
Mandards (effective date for new pro- 
¢ 








































ion from May 10, 1942), for volun- 
acceptance by manufacturers. 
ese are essentially the same as those 
nich were set up by the League’s Com- 
ittee on Technics. 

|This now makes substitution of pig- 
ts, which a statement of weight 
Id reveal, improbable. Ten years 
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ago there were on the market oil col- 
ors labeled “Cobalt Blue” that looked 
like the real thing but were really a 
white earth stained cobalt blue color 
by a fugitive analine dye and ground 


in linseed oil. A studio tube of this 
weighed approximately 1 9/16 oz., while 
one of genuine cobalt blue weighs 2 
21/64 oz. 

The weight factor of artists’ oil col- 
ors remains complex, because it de- 
pends primarily on the weight of the 
pigment content, and in studio tubes 
these vary from 1% oz. to 5% oz. per 
tube with identical weights rare ex- 
ceptions. Such data no artist can be ex- 
pected to remember when buying a tube 
of paint. 

From this it seems rational that the 
State of New York should not compel 
manufacturers to state on their tubes 
of artists’ oil colors the weight of the 
contents. 

What does interest artists is how 
much paint they are buying. When the 
cubic contents are stated on the tube, 
artists will know. Cubic centimeters 
(cu. cm.), or their equivalent, milliliters 
(ml.) are simpler than the LIQUID 
MEASURE specified by the old New 
York State law, and are moreover now 
accepted practice by nearly all manu- 
facturers of artists’ oil colors through- 
out the United States. Heretofore ‘“Stu- 
dio” tubes varied by as much as 20% 
from the now accepted standard size 
tubes approximately 1 by 4 inches over- 
all with cubical contents of 37 cu. cm. 
(or ml.) There are similar specifications 
for both larger and smaller tubes. The 
American Artists Professional League 
favors adherence by manufacturers to 
such standard size tubes with the state- 
ment on each of the proximate cubical 
contents. 

Any other action by the State would, 
in our opinion, confuse the whole issue. 


Announcing 
THE TENTH ANNUAL 
AMERICAN ART WEEK 
November 1-7, 1942 


Answers to our Questionnaire dis- 
close our State Chairmen and Directors 
are so strongly opposed to any change 
in our date or plans for American Art 
Week that the National Executive Com- 
mittee wishes to assure them that Amer- 
ican Art Week will be observed as usual 
the first week in November. Five paint- 
ings and one etching by artists of na- 
tional reputation have been contributed 
for 1942 American Art Week awards. 

The League has stood always for the 
dignity and worth of private enterprise 
in which people work together volun- 
tarily to be use to a common cause be- 
cause they believe in it. Each locality 
finds the means to carry on in its own 
district. There is no hand-out of Fed- 
eral funds for American Art Week. In- 
stinctively and in practice the League 
is against the “gimme philosophy.” 

Because our country is at war, give 
thought and send us ideas that can be 
used in our celebrations of American 
Art Week to inspire our people and our 
armed forces. It is our opportunity to 
arouse the will to win the war, to pre- 
serve this nation whose government is 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. In that spirit, secure Proc- 
lamations from your Governor and from 
your Mayor. 
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TALENS & SON Inc 


NEWARK,N.J 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
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ETCHER'S MATERIALS 
JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History 
Upper Hudson 7th 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M 

LaQuinta Gallery May: Paintings, 
Peter Hurd and Henriette Wyeth. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts To June 8: 
Annual, Watercolors and Sculpture. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum May 
W. EB. Hall. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Jo 
ings, Forrest Lee, Amalie Roth- 
schild; Prints, Miles White, Jr. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Historical Museum May: 
porary Vermont Painters. 
BINGHAMTON, NW. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts May: 
ings, Emy Herzfeld 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Doll & Richards 
traits, Jeanne dé 
Guild of Boston 
Members Shov. 
Institute of Modern 
12: “Soldiers of 
Museum of Fine 
J. W. Thorne’s 
temporary American Artists 
Public Library May: War 
Vose Galleries To May 9%: 
Strong Woodvard. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum May: 
ture and Paintings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To 
Show. 

Art Institute 
Prints. 
Chicago Galleries 
by Adolph 
nit. 
Mandel Bros. To May 14: 
nual, American Indians 
Roullier Galleries May 6-23: 
by Maude Phelps Hutchins 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum May: 
ists of the Past. 
CLEARWATER. FLA. 

Art Museum 7J7o May 15: 
colors, Clara Stroud 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art May: Geometry in 
Art: Work of Cleveland Artists. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts May 12-June: 
Contemporary Chilean Art. 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State’s Library May: Paintings, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur E. Schmalz 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Fine Arts Museum To 
Work by Rosalie Speed. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: British Firemen’s 
Show; American Painting. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May: Paintings, 
Sloan; “China Before the 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To 
American Painting 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery May: 
American Illustrators. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Public Library To May 16: 
Artists’ Show. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Art Gallery May: Art in 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 
Neville Public Museum May 10-31: 
Watercolors, Walter B. Swan. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Washington County Museum 
4-31: Drawings of the 
Indians, Eben Comins. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o May 17: 
Independent Painters. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Art Institute May: 
nual, Indiana Artists. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. R. Nelson Gallery 
by Eugene Berman; 
Jasper Ware. 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Thayer Museum May: 
Raymond Eastwood, H. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art May 11- 
June: Yesterday in California Art. 
Museum of Art May: Sculpture, 
Leon Saulter. 

Stendahl Art Galleries 7o May 9: 
Paintings, S. MacDonald Wright, 
Morgan Russell. 

Francis Taylor Galleries 
June: Paintings, Angna 
Vigeveno Galleries May: 
French and American 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Memorial Museum 
31: Early Ohio Valley 
ture. 
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May: 


Work by Mrs. 


May 10: Paint- 


Contem- 


Paint 


May 6-20: 
Leiris. 
Artists 


Por- 
May: 


Art To 
Production.”’ 
Arts May: 
Miniatures; 


May 


Mrs 
Con 


Prints 
Robert 


Indian Sculp- 


May 16: Members 


May 5-June: Chinese 
Work 
Enab- 


Ass'n May: 
Heinze, Merlin 


8rd An- 


Work 


Cincinnati Art 


Water- 


May 16: 


John 
War.” 


May 10: 
Annual. 


Work by 


Local 


Michigan. 


May 
American 


35th An- 


May: Work 
Wedgwood 


Work by 
Church. 


May 9- 
Enters. 
Modern 
Paintings. 


May 10- 
Architec- 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery May: Prints, A. 
Hugh Fisher, Roi Partridge. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery May: 
tercolors, Eliot O'Hara. 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute May: Portraits, 
ley Friend; Peter Rotier. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts May: Philip Lit- 
tle Memorial; American Way in 
Art. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Academy of Arts May 8-23: 
man Rockwell. 

Artists of Today Jo 
by Mac Gregor. 

Newark Museum 
ists of New Jersey. 

New Jersey Gallery To 
Spring Show. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 

Publie Library May 6-15: 
Grimes. 

x HAVEN, CONN. 
Yale Gallery May: Our Navy in Ac- 
tion; Societe Anonyme Collection. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 
tional Ass'n of 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club 
Members Show; To 
by Edward 


Wa- 


Shir- 


Nor- 


May 9: Work 


May: Modern Art- 


May 18: 


Irene M. 


May: Na- 
Women Artists. 


Gallery 
May 9: 
Schoenberger. 
Delgado Museum May: Southern 
Group; Sculpture by Juan Jose 
Callandrias and Challis Walker 
Callandrias. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
Art Center May: California 
of Etchers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Fine Arts May: Paint- 
ings from Permanent Collection. 
Art Alliance To May 8: Work by 
Justin Pardi; May: Western Hemi- 
sphere Ceramics; Work by Eleanor 
Arnett. 


May: 
Work 


Society 


Carlen Galleries 
Luigi Settanni. 
Museum of Art To May 14: Silk 
Screen Prints; Tapestries by Con- 
temporary French Painters. 
Woodmere Art Gallery May: 
bers Show. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute May: 
tralia. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum May: Paintings, 
Henry M. Seaver. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum May: 
Work by Charles H. Woodbury. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum May: Joan 
Artists from 9 States. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Fine Arts Museum To May 8: 
Paintings, Glenna Latimer, Cath- 
erine Moomaw. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Mey: Thorne 
Miniature Rooms; Finger Lakes 
Show. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
State Library May: 
makers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum May: Prints, 
bey, Bonington. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries May: 
tercolors, Miriam McKinnie. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
May: Islamic Art; Blanche Bates 
Memorial. 

Museum of Art: To May 10: Saw- 
dust and Spangles. 

Palace of Legion of Honor May: 
Salvador Dali; Watercolors, Cali- 
fornia Artists; Work by Rowena 
M. Abdy. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Museum of Art May: Paintings. 
ter Teigen; Chinese 
Pre-Columbian Art. 


May: Paintings, 


Mem- 


Art of Aus- 


Miro; 18 


Prairie Print- 


Isa- 


Wa- 


Pe- 
Watercolors; 


SANTA FE, N. M. 
Museum of New Mexico 


dian School 


Show. 


Paintings, Josef Albers; or 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Everhart Museum May: 


Silk 


Cleveland. Artists; 
Prints. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum 


May 6-June: 


men’s Guild of Washington; 


by George Post, 
Jensen. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
Mt. Holyoke College May 
Sketches for Government 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Dorothy | 


Art Museum May: Paintings, 


ertson, Richardson and B 


TULSA, OKLA 
Philbrook Art Center May: 
McFarland. 

UTICA, NEW YORK e 
Munson - Williams- Proctor 
May: Paintings, Mrs. 
Clark. School of Art: 
Show of Students’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Work. 


Corcoran Gallery May 9-81: 
Sculpture: 7 


ern Hemisphere 


by Andrea Zerega. 


May 


U. S. National Museum May: | 


ings. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Farnsworth Art Museum 79 
Watercolors, 


Bertha H. Dougherty. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Norton Gallery May 7 to 2 


Hawkins and Blanchard of 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Paul 8. Sample, 


Art Center 7o May 24: Spri 


tercolor Show. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Art Museum To 
Screen Prints. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum May: 
America, 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery 
16: Paintings, Louis 
10-23: Silk Screen 
ard Pytlak. 
Acquavella 
Modern Paintings. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To May 16: 12th Annual Spring 
Salon. 

H. V. Allison & Co. 
May 16: Work by 
sen 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) May 5-23: Contemporary Amer- 
ican and British Artists. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To May 27: Arthur G. Dove. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) May 4- 
16: Watercolors, Mary Chilton 
Gray; May 4-27: National Ass'n 
of Women Artists. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To May 
11: Paintings by Helen West Hel- 
ler, Louis Monza, 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To May 11: Paintings, Paul 
Burlin; May 6-21: Paintings, Wong 
Siuling. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) To 
May 20: Paul R. MacAlister. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To 
16: 5 Silvermine Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
May 4-Oct. 1: 8rd Annual Thumb 
Bor Show. 

Belmont Galleries (26E55) May: 
1. J. Belmont, “Music on Canvas.” 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) May: Raoul 
Duty. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) 
icana. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkw'y) 
May: Prints and the Circus; May 
7-June: 17th Century Dutch Prints. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) May 5- 
30: Aspects of Modern Drawing. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) May: 
Paintings, Thierry Osborne. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
May 8: Botto, Klonis & Presser; 
May 4-31: Work by Kinney, Kuhl- 
man & Miles. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) May 
5-29: Kuniyoshi Retrospective. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) May: Late 
19th and 20th Century French. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May: 
Marine Paintings, Gordon Grant. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) May 38- 
16: Paris Before 1940; May 7-9: 

“The Art Fair.” 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 
11; Watercolors, Wm. T. Schwarz. 
Findlay Galleries (69E57) May: 
19th Century American Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 


(26W8) May 8- 
Ribak; May 
Prints Leon- 


(38E57) May: Old € 


(32E57) To 
Martin Peter- 


May 


May: Amer- 


460 Park Avenue Gallery May 4-16: 
Portraits, Hester Miller. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) May: 
Lithographs, Honore Daumier. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
May: 19th & 20th Century French 
Paintings. 

Grand Central 
Vanderbilt) To May 2: 
Rome Competition; 
Marian Sloane. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) May: 
Objets d'Art. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. 
May: Print Show. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To May 
9: Patsy Santo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) May: 
Old and Modern Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) 
4-30: Group Show. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To May 
9: Flemish Primitives; To May 
16: Joseph Stella. 

Kraushaar Galleries 
May: Work by Contemporary 
American Artists. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) May: 
Work by Eastman Johnson. 

Julien Levy Gallery (11E57) May: 
Metamorphoses, Pavel Tchelitchew. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To May 
23: Contemporary Americans. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) May 4- 
29: Paintings by Contemporary 
Artists. 

Marquie Galleries (16W57) To May 
9: Work by Ethel Parson and Stu- 
dents. 

Matisse Gallery May 
9: Tanguy. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
May: Cartoons of the Day; Chi- 
nese Rubbings; Prints by Piranesi; 
Men Who Made America. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Paintings, Vincent Spagna. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) 
Selected American Paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
May 9: Arthur Schwieder Group. 

Morton Galleries To May 9: Work 
by lan Maclver; May 11-238: 
Paintings, Rella Rudulph. 

Museum of City of New 
Fifth at 103) May: 
Fire.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To May 8: Henri Rousseau; May: 
Cubism and Abstract Art; Wartime 
Housing. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) May: Group Show. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) To May 16: 116th Annual. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) May: 
Sporting Pictures. 


Art Galleries (15 


Prix de 
Landscapes, 


(670 Fifth) 


May 


(730 Fifth) 


(51E57) To 


May: 


York 
“Men Against 


Newman Gallery 
16: Sculpture by Antonio 
lippo. 


Newton Gallery (11E57) May? 


lish Portraits. 

N. Y. Historical Society (1 
tral Pk. W.) May: 
Nierendorf Gallery 
Work by Paul Klee. 


Number 10 Gallery (19856) | 
4-16: Work by Margaret Hi 
(150 exit 
‘Honest Americans.” ~ 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Te, 


Old Print 
May: 


Shop 


9: Paintings, Gallatin. 
Perls Gallery 
Century of Draftsmanship. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) 
Paintings, Pachita Crespi. 
Puma Gallery 
15: Modern 
Rehn Gallery 
Work by 
Riverside Museum 
Dr.) May: 


Christs. 


(310 
Latin-American 


Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Posters and 


(61E57) 


War Paintings, 
ings. 

Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 
Schoenemann Gallery 
son) May: Old Masters. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) May: Fine Painti 


Art of 


(605 


“America 
(18E57) 


May | 


(683 Fifth) © 
American Artists. 


May 1037 


(66W55) To 


(32E58) May 


(59W56) To 


Andre Seligmann (15E57) 7@) 


9; Russian Relief Show. 
Jacques Seligmann 
French and Italian Pain 
E. & A. Silberman 
Old and Modern Paintings. 
60th Street Galleries (22E 
May 7%: Paintings by 5 A 
Artists. 

(9E57) 


Sterner Galleries 


(32E57) 


Group of American Artists. 
Studio Guild Gallery (130 bok 


May 9: War Posters, E 


Denby; May 11-23: Frank @ 


Eva Macpherson, Virginia 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) 


8: Work by Myron Lechay. 


be oe Gallery (23W56) 


: Spring Group Show; May® 
(64E656) 


Be Kameny 
Wakefield Bookshop 
May 9: Oils, Felicia 
Weyhe Gallery (794 e} 
May 4-80: War Scenes. 
Whitney Museum 
Sculpture and Drawings. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
16: Paintings, Johannes 
Sculpture, Guitou Knoop. 
Howard Young Gallery (m 
May: Old Masters. 
Zborowski Gallery (61E57) 
20th Century Paintings. 


The Art 


(10W8) 


(5E57) © 
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